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INDEPENDENCE DAY NUMBER 1912 


JULY 4th 


THE BOY WHO WAS “ DIFFERENT” 
Il. A Race for a Station By Walter E. Andrews 


THE MOTH-HUNTERS By W. T. Nichols 
JULIA SYLVESTER Chap. IV By C. A. Stephens 


This Number carries the Department Pages 
for the Family, Boys and Girls 








JULY 11th 


ON THE COMET’S TAIL By Alfred W. Ingalls 
ENDING THE DITCH FEUD By Roe L. Hendrick 
JULIA SYLVESTER Chap. V By C. A. Stephens 
THE TRAIN -DESPATCHER By J. O. Fagan 


ON THE BREAKWATER 
By George Allan England 


JULY 18th 


THE BOY WHO WAS “ DIFFERENT” 

Ill. Station-Master Dick By Walter E. Andrews 
THE DOMINION OF DOROTHY By Susie B. Wight 
JULIA SYLVESTER Chap. Vi By C. A. Stephens 
NIGHT : A Reminiscence By Elia W. Peattie 


This is the Vacation Number, and has a 
striking cover in full color 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
( 1 O Per Cent Oversize) 
Now the Reigning Tires 


Note now the verdict of motor 


car owners, in the 13th year of 


the Goodyear tire. 

The verdict of hundreds of 
thousands of men, who have 
used a million and a quarter of 
these tires. 

Today the demand for No- 
Rim-Cut tires compels us to 
make 100,000 per month. 

That demand has been doub- 
ling every few months, because 
of what users say. 

We sell more in one month 
now than we sold in the whole 
year of 1909. 


That is due to the fact that 


They have proved that these 
tires cut tire bills in two—proved 
it on probably 200,000 cars. 

So more men are now buying 
No-Rim-Cut tires than any 
other tires in the world. 


You want the same saving in 
tire upkeep which these 200,000 
are getting. 

The way to get it is the way 
they found—insist on No-Rim- 
Cut tires. . 

Then rim-cutting is ended 
forever. You avoid the blow- 
outs due’ to overloading. And 
you get the tire which the test 
of time has given the topmost 








men want tires which can’t 
rim-cut. These patent tires 
never do. 

They want oversize tires. 
For 10 per cent oversize, under 
average conditions, adds 25 per 
cent to the tire mileage. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


place, 


Our 1912 Tire Book—based 
years of tire making — is filled 
‘facts you should know. Ask 
mail it to you. 














THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akwos, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire: 


on 13 
with 


us to 
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A Pocket Electric Light 


Plant 


For Only One New Subscription 








The 
Light 
with a 
Thousand 
Uses 








The Ever-Ready Vest-Pocket Electric Light is really a complete lighting 
plant in vest-pocket size. It consists of a neat little polished nickel case, 
the wonderful new Tungsten Battery, a Mazda Electric Lamp, and a jeweled 
button switch for turning the light on and off, all in the compact form 
shown in our illustration. 

This Vest-Pocket Light is so small in size, measuring only 134 x2% inches, 
and so light in weight that it can be carried in the pocket about as easily as 
a small memorandum book. It is absolutely clean, containing no oil or 
other liquid to spill, and is always 
ready to send forth its brilliant light 
at the pressure of a button. 

The wonderful new Tungsten Dry 
Battery, which furnishes the electric 
current, is worthy of special mention. ) 
This battery is so powerful that it will 
give 400 per cent. more service than 
any other battery in existence. The © 








described, will be given absolutely without charge to any Compan- 
, ion subscriber for one new yearly subscription sent us between 
) June 27 and July 27, 1912; or sold to any one for $1.10, post-paid. 4 








Always 
Ready. 
Perfectly 
Safe and 
Clean 








manufacturer’s guarantee to this effect appears on each battery. With 
ordinary use the Ever-Ready Electric Light will last for months. When the 
battery is exhausted, a new one, secured from us for the small sum of 30 
cents post-paid, can instantly be slipped into place, and the Light is again 
ready for use. 

The most surprising thing about this Light is the number of uses that 
the owner will find for it: On dark country roads, in the barn, on the city 
streets at night to read an address, to see the name ona door-plate, when look- 
ing for something in a dark closet or 
corner, to see the time at night, or to 
get medicine in case of sickness, this 
Light will be worth many times its cost 
to the owner. Even outdoors in the 
wind or rain it will give a bright, steady 
light. Every man and boy should 
carry an Electric Light, and there 
pad should also be one in every home. 
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The Ever- Ready ( 
* Vest-Pocket Elec- : 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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‘dane LITTLE REBEL OF “THE: ‘LEXINGTON: ROAD 





OW Peter Hall, whom his mother 
H ordinarily aroused with the 

greatest difficulty, happened to 
be half-awake that eighteenth of 
April, he could not tell. Something 
stirring in the very air kept him 
restless. 

Only that last Sabbath the Rev. 
Ebenezer Whittimore had held the 
boy’s round eyes all through the hour- 
long sermon with a dumb bewilder- 
ment; and now the text throbbed 
through Peter’s mind: ‘‘The terror 
by night, and the arrow that flieth by 
day.’’ Peter’s father and mother had 
discussed it afterward with Capt. 
Obadiah Brooks, who had nodded 
his head solemnly. The next day, 
at evening, Peter had seen him drill- 
ing the minutemen on the village 
green, and had concluded at once that 
Captain Obadiah was preparing at 
least for the arrow that flieth by day. 

All these thoughts were surging 
through his head that April night. 
He had been faintly conscious for a 
long time of the restless tapping of 
the elm-tree twigs on the eaves; now 
there came down the road toward the 
house a faint sound of galloping 
hoofs. Peter sat up in bed and lis- 
tened. His heart was beating hard. 
Who was this unknown rider who 
galloped in the dark through the quiet 
country streets—this terror by night? 
He listened intently while the dull 
thud of hoofs drew nearer and nearer. 
Then he slipped to the little window 
and peered out. 

Through the bare branches of the ° 
elm he could plainly see in the clear, 
cold moonlight the narrow road and 
the dark bulk of a great horse char- 
ging down it. 

Near the house the pace of the gal- 
loping hoofs grew slower; the cocked 
hat of the rider and the steaming 
breath of the steed became clearly 
visible. Then came a thundering 
beat on the door with a whip-stock. 

‘‘Arm! Arm!’’ cried a breathless voice from 
without. ‘‘The regulars are coming out!’’ 

The windows down-stairs rattled open; 
Peter heard his father’s voice, and the words 
**Lexington’? and ‘‘Concord.’’ At once the 
unknown rider was off again into the night. 
Peter, paralyzed with cold and excitement, 
could hear the receding hoof-beats along the 
road and another faint ery where the next 
farmhouse stood. Then came a less ghostly 
sound in the house. His father and mother 
were talking down-stairs, and his father, in 
his heavy boots, was passing to and fro across 
the floor. Peter ran down, trembling, and 
found his father filling his cartridge-box and 
his mother uncovering the fire. 

‘‘You’re not going to fight, father ?’’ 

‘Tf needs must be. ’’ 

**Is it the terror by night, father?’’ 





‘*Yea, son, the terror by night and the| 


arrow that flieth by day.’’ 


But his mother, although she seldom hurt | 


the dignity of his eight years by caresses, put | 
her arms round him, and told him that the 
re —— were marching on to Concord to take | 
® powder that belonged to the colonists, and 
that the people were arming to defend it even 
at the risk of life. 
How the night wore on Peter could hardly 


I. 


lls, the muffled beating of drums, and the 
"ring of alarm-guns. While his father hurried 


' to rouse the farmers away from the main | 


vad, his mother took down some of her precious 
wter plates from the dresser and began to 
t them over the fire. 


silence when the child’s quick ears caught a 
‘ew sound—the measured tramp of marching 
t. 


sia ”? cried Peter, ‘‘here are the regu- 
The next moment there was a sharp rapping 

( outside, Peter’s mother threw the skillet into | 
‘© ashes and opened the door. The street 
Was full of soldiers whose bayonets gleamed 


There were the ringing of the church- | 


Peter, dressing him- | 
{ hastily, brought the bullet-mold to her 
“de. They had worked together for some time | 


ORAWN BY ARTHUR E. BECHER. 


WITH THE FLAT OF HIS SWORD HE STRUCK THE SOLDIER'S BACK 


in the moonlight. 
the xitchen, made a rapid search, but found 
nothing to rouse his suspicion. 


king!’’ he commanded. Peter and his mother 
waited until the silent columns had passed far 
up the road. Then the mother plucked forth 
her skillet from the ashes, rescued the flowing 
| metal as well as she was able, and turned to 
her work again. 

When Josiah Hall came in later, there was a 
pile of bullets ready for him. His face grew 
dark when he heard of the intrusion of the 
British officer. 

‘*But he found nothing, ’’said Peter’s mother. 
‘*Peter’s ears were too quick for him.’’ 

‘“*There was nothing to find,’’ answered 
Josiah, ‘‘except the pewter. They have kept 
us poor enough with their port bills and their 
taxes. ’’ 
| ‘The beating of a drum sounded. 





He seized 
his flintlock and swung his powder-horn over 
his shoulder. ‘‘The company is mustering,’’ 
he said. 
| As he swung open the door, Peter saw that 
the street was once more alive with men. They 
were not, however, the regulars in their formal 
|ranks. These were the minutemen of Menot- 
lomy, with their rifles and fowling - pieces 
swinging at their sides. Peter had seen them 
|many a time in drill upon the common, but 
now, as they strode by on their quiet, resolute 
march, they seemed like strangers. They were 
|} all there, the gray-haired men whose muskets 
|had done service in the French and Indian 
War, and the drummer-boy, striving to keep 
step with the long stride of his elders. 

It was the sight of this young boy that roused 
Peter to speech. ‘‘Father,’’ he called, ‘‘let 
me go with you! I’m old enough to beat my 
drum. ’’ 
| Peter saw a gleam of pride show for an 
instant in his father’s eyes. 

‘‘T must fight for us both to-day, my son. 

Stay you here and defend your mother and 
your home. ’’ 


| He fell in behind the company. Peter and 





A tall officer, stepping into | 


his mother stood in the doorway 
tramp of their feet had died away toward the 


| pale horizon. 
‘*Put out your lights and keep loyal to the | 


All that day the street continued to ring with 
the tramp of marching feet. Through the 
gray dawn and the fair April sunrise and well 
into the warm, fresh morning, company after 
company of minutemen streamed by the house 
on the straight road toward Lexington and 
Coneord. Peter hardly recognized the world 
about him as the one in which he had gone to 
sleep. 
its overhanging elms; there were the apple- 
trees in the yard; there was the green field of 
rye behind the barn. Yet through the fair 
peace of the morning there passed in straggling 
groups band after band of excited men, armed 
with whatever they could get, all pressing 
toward one spot. They moved the faster when, 
after the sun had been up an hour or two, a 
hatless rider came down the road from Lexing- 
ton, with the news that the redcoats had fired 
on peaceful men on the village green, and that 
the first blood of a war had been shed. 

Peter’s mother turned white; but she kept 
on with her baking, and she did not cease her 
work even when the women of the neighboring 
farms began to pass the house, with their chil- 
dren in their arms or at their sides, carrying 
their slender store of valuables tied in bundles. 

‘*There is naught for them to steal,’’ she 
said, quietly, ‘‘and they cannot harm women 
and children. ’’ 

The day grew warmer and warmer, the 
passing more nearly continuous. In one diree- 
tion, women and children turned to places of 
refuge; in the other, organized minutemen and 
farmers, just from the plow, pressed steadily 
forward. ‘The warlike minister of the neigh- 
boring town, galloped by, with his full-bottomed 
wig on his head and his musket in his hand. 
There were veterans of earlier wars, who 
limped from old wounds. There were boys 
who sprang forward eagerly. All alike showed 


the effects of the heat, and most of them had | the 


their collars open at the throat. 
Peter ran to the well, lowered the heavy 





until the | 


There was the shingled farmhouse with | 


°e 


4 Putte 
"ae oe 


*Coolt dge 


sweep, and filled the bucket brimming 
full. Then, with pails of water and 
tin cups, he supplied the thirsty men 
with water. They paused for a 
moment, to drink deeply and pour 
water on their wrists and foreheads, 
and then, too excited almost for 
thanks, ran back to the road. In the 
intervals between the passing of men, 
women and children, Peter refilled his 
pails and rested by the roadside. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when he 
heard again the measured tread that 
had reverberated through the house in 
the early hours of the morning. There 
were no minutemen now in sight, but 
down the Cambridge road he saw a 
gleam of red. Ptesently a long column 
of British soldiers, with a stream of 
flashing bayonets as wide as the 
Mystic River and with some cannon, 
came steadily marching past the 
house. In the sultry warmth of that 
unseasonable April day the faces of 
the soldiers glowed as scarlet as their 
uniforms. 

At one side rode two officers, who 
drew out near the rough stone wall 
to consult a map. While the troops 
tramped steadily by, the boy, drawn 
by irresistible curiosity, kept his posi- 
tion at the wall before the house. He 
was standing, an inconspicuous little 
figure, half-concealed by a large lilac- 
bush now bursting into leaf, when the 
officers stopped near him. He could 
see the two men clearly. The elder, 
whose hair was slightly touched with 
gray, and whose mouth and forehead 
had the lines of command about them, 
had an expression of annoyance. The 
younger, who had a pleasant face 
and large, mild blue eyes, showed his 
worry in the set of his mouth. 

‘*The roads are plain enough from 
this,’’ said the elder, ‘*but we ought 
to have been farther along by this 
time. ’’ 

‘*It was most unfortunate, sir,’’ 
replied the other, ‘‘that we had to 
take the long route, and that there was also 
the delay at the bridge. ’’ 

‘*Tut!’’ said his senior. ‘‘There’s no need 
of us at all, probably. A few redcoats will 
keep the whole countryside quiet. ’’ 

‘*The country seems roused, sir, and Smith 
evidently felt alarmed last night when he sent 
back for reénforcements. ’’ 

‘‘Smith saw things blacker by night. These 
raw farmers will never dare face the king’s 
troops. ’’ 

‘*But the rumors from Lexington, sir, — 

‘*Are rumors and nothing else. The wasps 
swarm quickly enough, but a little powder 
will smoke them out.’’ 

‘*It’s as hot as summer.’’ Taking off his 
hat, the young man mopped his forehead with 
a large handkerchief. ‘*Here’s one house that 
isn’t shut up. Every place along the road has 
looked as if the plague had swept the neigh- 
borhood. Here’sa boy, too, with water. Here, 
little man, a drink, will you?’’ 

Peter could not resist the kind blue eyes and 
the eager voice. He filled a dipper from the 
pail, and passed it to the younger officer. Both 
men drank gratefully. 

‘*You’d better get away from the main road, 
my son,’’ said the officer again, kindly. ‘‘If 
there should be any fighting, it might be danger- 
ous for you here. ’’ 

‘*Father left me at home to protect my mother 
and the house,’’ replied Peter, seriously. 

‘*He did, did he?’’ said the older officer, 
harshly. ‘Well, your father would have done 
better to stay at home himself. Do you think 
the king will spare your house if your father 
goes and fights the king’s troops?’’ 

‘*‘But father said that I was to defend my 
mother. ’’ 

The other officer looked at him kindly, and 
laughed a little. ‘‘I’vea boy that is just 
about your age,’’ he said, ‘‘and he’s at home 
defending his mother and his house to-day.’’ 

The other turned impatiently. ‘* You’re like 
rest of your stubborn - headed people. 
You’ll be safe enough.’’ 

** All our men are thirsty,’’ 


” 


said Peter, to the 
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younger officer, ‘‘and I have to give them 
water from our well. ’’ 

‘‘How many of your men are there along 
our line of march ?’’ 

**Not as many as you have, sir, but they are 
all ready to fight. ’’ 

‘* Come, come, Lee!’’ cried the superior * 
officer. ‘‘If the wasps are out, we must get to 
their nest,’’ and he struck spurs to his horse 
and started for the head of the column. 

But the other paused a moment, and looked 
with a smile at the little figure standing quietly 
on guard in front of the gray house with its 
elm-trees and lilacs. Then he saluted Peter 
solemnly in full military fashion. 

‘*Good luck to you, general,’’ he said, and 
galloped away into the cloud of dust that rose 
behind the British column. 

When Peter turned toward the house again, 
he saw his mother standing in the doorway, 
with the same expression that he had seen in 
his father’s eyes that morning. 

From that moment the main work of defense 
was to fortify the hungry and thirsty men on 
their march. Mother and son joined forces to 
give water and bread to the minutemen who 
still passed in hurrying squads. 


to his side. He looked at the man critically 
and shook his head. 

‘*He’s dead, son. We’ll look through his 
pockets now and see what he has.’? He started 
to search the officer’s clothes. 

Peter looked at him in dumb astonishment. | 

‘But he’s my prisoner!’’ he cried. ‘‘He isn’t | 
dead yet. His heart is still beating. Won’t 
you help me carry him to my house?’’ 

The minuteman rose hastily and looked at 
Peter. 

‘*Well, if you aren’t the same boy that ladled 
out the water when we went up the road! 
he’s your prisoner, is he? Then you’ve ot} 


| the right to dispose of him and his property. 


At about two | 


o’clock there came the dull booming of cannon | 


from the north. Mistress Hall and her son did 
not cease to care for the weary men, but the 
distant roar of the guns drove the enlisted 
farmers more rapidly to the front. In the late 
afternoon Peter saw a company of men coming 
on the run, who had marched across country | | 
sixteen miles in four hours, with their guns on 
their shoulders, that they might share in this 
first meeting with the British. 

Almost at the same time there came into 
sight from the north a gleam of red, accom- 


for the tenth time. She was anxious 


Come on now, where shall I take him?’’ He 
called a comrade; the two lifted the wounded 
man and bore him into the house. 

‘‘He kept the regulars from burning our 


house,’’ said Peter, ‘‘and he has a little boy | 


just my age.’’ 


‘‘He must have watched over our house until 


all the troops had passed,’’ explained Peter’s | 
mother, ‘‘and I think that’s why he was hit | 
by our men. ’’ 

With quick and deft fingers she began to | 


eut away the dusty clothes from about the 
wound in the officer’s chest. 

The minutemen did not linger to see more. 

But in a few moments Peter’s father entered 
| jo door, and applied what rude medical 
knowledge he had to extracting the bullet and 
| dressing the wound of his foe and benefactor. 

The lilac-bushes were in blossom before the 
| officer was well enough to go back to his 
‘company j in Boston in exchange for a Yankee 
| pioneer. The family gathered at the door 
4 when the chaise drew up by the roadside; the 

| officer walked slowly down the steps, with his 

hand on Peter’s shoulder. There was a momen- 
| tary pause after the tall man had taken his seat 
and made his farewells. Then he unbuckled 
his sword and passed it to Peter. 

‘*Here, general, here is something for you 
in memory of your prisoner. ’’ 

‘*But,’’ said Peter, ‘‘I did ne fighting at all.’’ 
| ‘You did much better,”’ said the officer, 
seriously. ‘*War needs its heroes at home as 
well as in the field. Use it well, my general.’’ 
And Peter, drawing the sword from its 
sheath, stood with it at salute until his prisoner 

had passed from sight. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


ye ON PINNACLE Sips? 


*s"Qy Margaret 


’M afraid Clarissa isn’t en- 
joying herself,’’ said Mrs. 
Tredwell to her husband 


| about Clarissa, who was her grandchild. 


panied by the constant cracking of firearms. | 
Before long a stream of enraged soldiery came | mother,’’ old Major Tredwell returned, tran- 
pouring down the road in full view. Some of | quilly. 


the exhausted men were walking in the center | 


| 


of the road, surrounded by the reénforcements | 


that had come to their aid. Their assailants 


were invisible to the eyes of the onlookers, but | first house party. 
Peter knew whence rose those distant puffs of | comfort to have Clarissa with us 
companions had | while Katie is in the Philippines 
‘*played Indian’’ too often not to know how | that I suppose I have been self- 
the colonists were fighting that solid column of ish. 


smoke. He and his boy 


British. 


As the men came nearer, the whistle of bullets | 


in the air became continuous. Peter’s mother 
drew her son with her into the farthest room, 
and for a few moments they sat there in tense 
silence while the rushing feet passed by. Sud- 
denly there was a beating on the front door and 
a ripping crash of wood. The door was burst 
open. Dashing forward, Peter faced the in- 
vaders—a group of furious red-faced men in 
scarlet. 

‘Out of the way, you little rebel!’’ cried 
the foremost. ‘*We’ll soon see what- you have 
here !’’ 

**You can’t come in!’’ cried Peter. 

The soldier snorted with rage. ‘*Pile up the 
hay and wood outside there, boys, and light it 
up. The rest of us will drive their hiding 
cowards out. ’’ 

But Peter stepped out among them in a 
child’s white heat of indignation. ‘‘ You can’t 
burn our house!’’ he cried. ‘‘You mustn’t!’’ 

‘*You little fool!’’ cried the largest of the 
men, raising his gun-stock and striking Peter 
a blow in the chest that sent him spinning 
down the steps in front of the house. Then 
Peter saw a mounted horseman above him, 
who raised his sword. 

‘*Cowards,’’ cried the horseman, ‘‘we’re 
not fighting children! Get back into the ranks 
and fight men!’’ With the flat of his sword 
he struck the soldier’s back. ‘*Into line, the 
rest of you!’’ The soldiers grumbled loudly, 
but slouched back again down to the road. 








** You didn’t bother that way over her 


“It was different when Katie was young,’’ 
said Mrs. Tredwell, with her anxious thoughts 
on the granddaughter who was away at her 
“It is such a 


DRAWN BY 


It might have been better if 
Clarissa had been sent to board- 
ing-school, instead of spending 
two years upon the plantation. ’’ 

‘*She can’t get better teaching 
than she gets from Doctor Mac- 
Arthur,’’ Major Tredwell an- 
swered. Doctor MacArthur was 
a Presbyterian minister who had 
retired on account of his health, 
and who lived on the adjoining 
plantation. ‘‘And if my recollec- 
tion serves me right, nothing was 
said about leaving Clarissa with 
‘us.’ That impudent son-in-law 
of yours said, ‘Mother, I want 
you to train Clarissa exactly as 
you did Katie; so that if our girl 
is as foolish as her mother and 
marries a second lieutenant with 
nothing but his pay, and has to 
live all over the world,—from 
Cuba to the Philippines, from 
Montana to Texas,—Clarissa will 
know how to make a home in 
every place, and her husband the 
luckiest youngster in the sery- 
ice! ’” 

_The remembrance of Ned 
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“‘T can never be like them if I) 
try a thousand years,’’ she re- 
flected. ‘‘I’m hopelessly different, 
and as seared of boys as if I were a 
rabbit in the brier patch.’’ 

For that afternoon the young people had 
planned a camping trip. After an early dinner, 
they were to climb Pinnacle Mountain, a stiff 
tramp of six or seven miles, and spend the 
night upon the summit. A wagon was to take 
up the tents and provisions to the place where 


Ww. F. STECHER 





‘*Sense and Sensibility’’—and Mary Gray had 
thought she was joking. 

But James Carson fell into step with Clarissa. 

‘*You like trees? That’s my ‘shop talk’: 
I’m going to be a forester. I’m studying at 
the Biltmore School this year. May I intro- 
duce you to the woods as we go along?’’ 

Clarissa enjoyed the tramp up the mountain 
more than anything that had happened at 
Kanuga. She did not have to talk; she had 
only to listen with appreciation to ‘‘introduc- 
tions’’ to chestnut, hickory, linn, tulip-tree, 
cucumber-tree, sugar-maple, different varieties 
of pine and oak, and, as they climbed higher, 
to an occasional dwarfed buckeye, or beech 
gnarled by wind and elevation. In the open 
places huckleberries grew abundantly. Clarissa 
was half-sorry when she reached the summit. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwards, who were chaper- 
oning the party, said that they must hurry to 
pitch the tents. There was a large one for the 
six girls and their chaperon, a smaller one for 
the boys and Mr. Edwards. Peter took charge, 
and cut the poles and stakes. The tents were 
|in place in time for the boys to join the girls 
| before the sun set. 

Huge boulders jutted out from the moun- 
tainside. Clarissa had seated herself upon a 
rock that looked like the shrugged shoulder of 
a Cyclops. Beneath her were the treetops 
sloping down the sides of Pinnacle until their 





|dark green merged into the softer verdure of 
| the valley. Here and there a cleared patcl, 
| displayed a farmhouse; the white spire of a 
church rose in a grove of pines. Peak after 
| peak, range upon range, the Blue Ridge tow- 
ered against the horizon. 

Clarissa heard the girls trying to identify 
familiar peaks: Pisgah, mount of peace and 
promise; Razor Back, sharply clear and defiant; 
Grandfather, a dim, majestic outline. She did 
not care to know them by name. She felt as 
if her heart was reaching out to deeper under- 
standing; lovingly she recalled how her grand- 
| mother’s voice sounded when she read of ‘‘the 
strength of the hills.’”” Lake Kanuga 
was a placid pool of silver that shifted 
and changed its hues to match the 
deepening color of the sky. When 
the glory of the sun’s good night 
rested upon the summits, the little 
lake was shimmering in rose and liquid 
gold. 

Mrs. Edwards’s voice broke in upon 
her reverie: 

‘*Come on, girls! We’d better begin 
about supper. I’m starving. Tom and 
James have made a glorious fire.’’ 

The hamper looked generous enough 
in size to feed an army, but Mrs. 
Edwards was dismayed by its con- 
tents. i 

‘‘Did you ever see so many eggs? 

‘I suppose they’re hard-boiled.’’ She 
shook one gingerly to ‘‘Mercy, it’s 
fresh! What on earth can we do with 
raw eggs? And dressed chickens, and 
corn on the ear and ground coffee !’' 
She turned a tragic face toward her 
husband. ‘‘ George, it must be 4 
wretched practical joke. There are 
a lot of cooking utensils, and hardly a 
thing ready to eat except bread and 
butter, olives and orange marmalade. ’' 

‘*Last year a party came up Pin- 
nacle, and they made a great fuss 
because the lunch was cooked,’’ said 
Peter. ‘‘They said half the fun was 











Curtis’s words brought back the 
smile to Mrs. Tredwell’s face. 
‘*Maybe I am foolish,’’ she ad- 
mitted, ‘‘but I’ve only taught the 
child cooking and sewing and homely things 
like that; and girls nowadays are so clever. 


‘*Now, general, ”? said the horseman, in a/| I can’t believe that if Clarissa were having a 


different tone, 
quick. I’ll guard the house for you this 
time. ’” 
his feet, inside the door. 
standing there, and caught him to her. 


| 


seenery. This is the second time she has | 


He pushed the boy, who had risen to | written how green the mountains look. As if 
Peter’s mother was | I thought trees were pink !’”’ 


‘‘T dare say she’s in a boat on Lake Kanuga 


**Get down cellar, both of you!’’ cried the | right now, with the sun shining on her curly 


officer. ‘‘ You are in danger here!’’ 


| hair, and no happier, prettier girl there,’’ the 


Peter and his mother obeyed without hesita- | major replied. 


tion. 
cellar, while the main body of the troops and 
the flanking parties on the other side passed 
with the crackle of musketry. 

When they again ventured to the door, they 
saw several of the surrounding houses smoking 
against a fair yellow sunset. There were 
squads of militiamen hurrying along in the 
rear to open a new attack. The Halls’ house 
stood uninjured, except for the splintered door. 

As Peter looked out, half-blinded by the 
light of day after the darkness of the cellar, 
he saw a gleam of scarlet by the road. Then 
came to the boy a more terrible realization of 
the effects of war than fire, smoke, or grim, 
weary men had given him. He ran out from 
the house toward the fallen soldier. When he 
came to his side and saw his uniform, he was 
seized with a sudden fear. He raised the 
drooping head quickly. It was the British 
officer who had stood guard over his house and 
saved it, and perhaps his mother and himself. 
He put his head against the man’s heart, as 
he had once seen the village doctor do, and 
listened carefully. Then he started to run to 
his mother for help, but a tall, thin man, 


They took refuge in the cool, damp | 


His cheerful surmise was not borne out by 
the facts in the case. At that particular 
moment the porch of Mrs. Wint’s bungalow 
was overrun with a gay crowd of young people 
—half a dozen girls and as many boys. They 


| were singing the popular airs, to which Ted 


Gibbon was strumming an accompaniment on 
his banjo. Everybody was familiar with the 
words except Clarissa, who felt stupidly dumb. 


| Her voice, although small, was very plaintive 
j}and sweet, but she thought to herself, ‘‘I’d 
| rather have them think I couldn’t turn a tune, 


couldn’t budge it, than know I never before 
have heard a single thing they’ve sung.’’ 

Mrs. Wint, who was Capt. Ned Curtis’s sister, 
had a daughter, named Madge, who was about 
Clarissa’s age. As Madge and Clarissa had 
not seen each other for several years, Mrs. 
Wint had written that Clarissa must come to 
Kanuga and spend a month there with Madge 
and her friends, Elsie and Mary Gray Drane. 

Clarissa admired Elsie’s bubbling vivacity, 
Mary Gray’s characteristic draw] and quaint 
fun, Madge’s friendly attitude to all the world; 
but although they were kind to her, she had 
an isolated feeling that she did not belong— 


detaching himself from a passing squad, came | that she was being ‘‘treated like company. ’’ 


CLARISSA FORGOT THE CROWD AND HER 
SELF -CONSCIOUSNESS. 


forward to the outing. 
To Clarissa, whose father had been on 





‘‘get under cover, and do it| good time she would fill her letters with | special duty in Cuba for the two years before 


she went to stay on her grandfather’s cotton 

| plantation, the Blue Ridge country was be- 
| witchingly beautiful. Every step of the wind- 
ing way lured her with its unfolding charm. 
In spite of the fact that Peter O’ Hagan warned 
her that she was taking the steep cross-cuts 
too rapidly, she could not hold back. 

‘*You’ll stumble if you don’t take your eyes 
off the treetops,’’ he suggested, with a smile. 

‘*T think the forest is the most wonderful 
thing on earth,’’ she responded, shyly. ‘‘I am 
accustomed at grandfather’s to hundreds of 
acres in cotton, with snake fences the tallest 
point in the landscape. And at Manzanillo 
there were few trees except the palms. ’’ 

**Even along the rivers?’’ 

‘*We used to take the steamer up the Cauto 
River, and there were small’.trees along the 
banks, and now and then a mahogany.’’ 

‘*Mahogany ?’’ broke in Elsie. ‘‘Was it dis- 
appointing, Clarissa? I should expect one to 
look, like an antique four-poster, carved by 
hand and rubbed to a dull finish !’”’ 

‘It has buttresses extending from the base 
of its trunk, but it is not especially ornamental. 


the China berry.’’ 
All Elsie’s courtesy could not keep her blue 


pedic reply to her jesting query. Clarissa, with 
the quick perception of sensitive people, saw it 
and blushed scarlet; she felt just as she did 





had read last, and she had replied truthfully, 


they were to camp. Every one was looking | 


It’s a bead-tree, you know, a sort of cousin 0: | 


eyes from widening in surprise at this encycelo- | 


when Mary Gray had asked her what book she | 


cooking supper, and that cold stuff was 
unappetizing. So I suppose the cook 
at the club-house thought he was 
suiting us exactly when he put up 
this supper. Can’t you show us how t¢ 
cook, Mrs. Edwards ?’’ 

‘“That’s the trouble with being married,” 
the little bride replied, dolefully. ‘‘Everybody 
thinks you must be a capable person. I sha! 
have to be a Tommy Tucker and sing for m) 
supper, for I’ve never cooked anything i 
my life. We’ve been boarding since we’ve 
been married; and while I might dig a we'll 
or build a bridge, I could not broil a chicken !” 

Clarissa started to speak, but her timidity 
overcame her, especially as Willoughby Lenoi:, 
the full-back of the state university eleve! 
volunteered his services. 

‘*T’ll scramble the eggs, Mrs. Edward: 
Ted, you get a bucket of water to make tli« 
coffee. We can roast the corn in the shucks 
in a bed of coals. It’s great.’’ 

‘*Peter, are those slices of bread that you 
are cutting?’’ demanded Elsie. ‘‘They «!* 
thick enough to be used as milestones all t!' 
way down the mountain. We girls will « 
it. 7? 

Willoughby, vaguely trying to remember ho 
his mother scrambled eggs, was breaking th: 
with great care and putting the whites a 
the yolks into separate pans. Clarissa watcli 
him restlessly. 

‘*When did you add that to your many acco! 
plishments, Will?’’? asked Peter. ‘‘How ‘ 
| you do it?’’ 

‘‘Why,’’ began Willoughby, airily, ‘‘1’ll }" 
some water in the pan to keep the yolks fro 
sticking, and cook them until they are w: 
done, and then I’]] slide in the whites, and 
er—scramble them round together. ’’ 

It was too much for Clarissa. ‘‘You won’t 
| she exclaimed, before she thought. ‘Let ! 
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have that pan.’’ Willoughby turned it over 
with a sigh of relief. 

“The chickens must be cooked first,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ Please hand me that broiler—no, that’s 
a saucepan. Don’t you see that broiler on the 
huckleberry-bush ?’’ 

James meekly handed it to her. Clarissa 
forgot the crowd and her self-consciousness. 
She was busy with familiar tasks again; the 
girls looked on in astonishment at the quickness 
and deftness with which she went to work. 
Madge and the Drane girls spread the cloth 
on a great, smooth rock, and set the picnic 
table, while Bessie Prescott and Louise Scott 
toasted part of the bread on long, forked sticks 
that the boys cut for them. 

As soon as a couple of chickens were broiled 
to a turn and a big pot of coffee was steaming 
hot, Clarissa insisted that some of them should 
begin to eat. When she had finished cooking 
the chickens, she took up the eggs. 

‘‘Wouldn’t you like an omelet, Willoughby 
has separated them so nicely ?’’ she said. 

‘*Faney the luxury of omelets at this alti- 
tude!’’ murmured Mrs. Edwards. 

Clarissa was totally unaware of the charming 
picture she made in the glowing red light of 
the fire, with her flushed and eager face, her 
pretty hair curling about her forehead, her deft 
hands tossing up an omelet with unerring skill. 

‘*T never tasted anything so good!’’ declared 
Elsie. ‘‘It’s as light as foam. But it’s high 
time for you to stop feeding everybody else, 
and get something yourself. ’’ 

‘‘In a minute; just this one more!’’ she 
begged, as she began on the second omelet. 

When she sat down at last, she was too 
hungry and happy to realize the change that 
had come in her relation to the group. Some- 
how, she ‘‘belonged. ’’ 

After supper they sought the rocks again, 
and kindled a big bonfire as a beacon for their 
friends below. Lights were twinkling in club- 
house and bungalows; mist lay over the lake, 
as softly white as cotton fleece in the radiance 
of the summer moonlight. 

They had been laughing and talking gaily, 
euntil finally some one suggested that each 
should give his favorite song. Ted Gibbon 
sang his class song. Mary Gray followed with 
an old plantation melody. 

‘“*Tt’s your turn, Clarissa,’’ said Louise. 

The stupid dumbness swept over her again, 
but she determined to conquer the choking in 
her throat. 

*‘T—TI think ‘La Bayamesa’ stirs me more 
than anything else,’’ she ventured. ‘‘ Perhaps 
it is because we were often at Bayamo, and 
saw how shattered and desolate and pathetic 
it looked after the Ten Years’ War; casas 
with roofless walls and patios rank with 
weeds. They told us the place was the very 
cradle of Cuban insurrection, and you could 
see they had paid the price. ’’ 

In her appealing contralto seca sang: 

“Al bate corred B 
Que la patria os contempla pacdiinnn 
No temais una muerte gloriosa ; 
Que morir por la patria es vivir. 
En cadenas vivir es vivir 
En oprobio y afrenta sumido. 
Del clarin escuchad el sonido, 
A las armas, valientes, corr 

The storm of applause half-frightened her. | 
There was no doubt of the genuine enthusiasm. 

‘‘What does that line mean that you sang) 
as if you were challenging an army?’’ asked 
Peter. ‘*Que morir, wasn’t it?’’ 

‘*To die for one’s country is to live,’ ’’ she 
translated, with the pride and patriotism of a 
soldier’s daughter in her voice. 

They begged for more, and she sang a Mex- 
ican song that she had learned when her father 
was stationed in Texas; but when they insisted 
upon another, Peter came to her rescue. 

*-Are you going to work that child to death? 
Please remember she’s the chef! You fellows 
brace up and entertain yourselves a bit.’’ 

The moon was riding high when Mrs. 
Edwards reluctantly remembered her duties as 





” 


lovely and charming they might be. She had | knowledge of her own individuality: the best 
only to be herself; and that was so much | gift in life—and the only one that lies within 
simpler. There was born in her the precious | the reach of every human soul. 





‘ON - DARTMOOR: 
** Qy Eden Phillpotts ° * 


T is nearly a hundred 
| years ago that the last 

war between English- 
speaking peoples came to 
an end, and not long since 
I stood where great stones 
are piled that still serve 
to remind the traveler of 
that dark tragedy. The 
ancient war prison at 
Prince Town, on Dart- 
moor, has vanished, but 
fragments of it remain, 
and have become incorporated with the modern 





can absolve the authori- 
ties of negligence in many 
vital particulars. 

It is, however, with the 
humor rather than the 
tragedies of the prison life 
that I would be con- 
eerned, and surely no 
chapter in human history 
reveals more ingenuity, 
imagination and invention 
than this of the American 
sailormen at Prince Town. 
Among them must have been many of the 





BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF OLD DARTMOOR 
PRISON. 


convict establishment that occupies the old | most original spirits that the New World could | 
}and I have myself seen a beautiful miniature 
After war had broken out, the prison ships | ‘and enthusiasm that sent them to fight for | 


site. | boast ; and the roving enterprise, patriotism 
in English harbors soon proved too small for | | their land rose superior to the chilling influence 
their purpose, and among the captives, after | and crushing control of Dartmoor. 

those entitled to their parole had received it, 
there yet remained an increasing number of | THE ETERNAL PROBLEM OF ESCAPE. 
prisoners of war who demanded our hospitality. 

With France we had already been at war | 
for some time, and the need for the safe disposal | 
of our captured enemies had been met three | 
years earlier. In 1808 the vast gray granite like; some also gambled, for there were those 


war prison was already finished. It stood on who had money sent them from home, and cards 


escape was the supreme interest and the 
eternal problem. Time, indeed, the men 


land granted by the Prince of Wales in his | and dice oceupied too much of their leisure; | 
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the concealment of the aperture must have been 
almost perfect. After several alarms, the tunnel 
is said to have reached within forty-five feet 
of the intended place of egress, and the prison- 
ers were already arming for flight and planning 
their actions when free. 

They designed to escape by night and make 
for the sea at Torbay. There their purpose 
was to raid the fishing-craft, or any other sea 
worthy vessels, and so cross the Channel and 
reach France. But the enterprise was doomed 
to failure, for when their great feat was nearly 
completed, a man named Bagley walked out 
from among the prisoners, put himself under 
the protection of the guard, and marched off to 
the commandant’s house, there to make a 
clean breast of the secret, and receive his own 
freedom as the price of his treachery. 

A diversion of prison life was the market: 
on certain days the Dartmoor farm folk were 
admitted, and did a lively business with the 
hungry men. Poultry, eggs, butter, vegeta 
bles, and all manner of green stuff they sold, and 
often enough the country folk would exchange 
their supplies for other things than money. 

The sailors were skilful at many crafts 
Even from the fragments of their food they 
made clever trinkets, curiosities and models: 


frigate of war, complete in every particular, 
manufactured at the war prison a hundred 


| years ago from nothing but old bones, brass 


|nails and string. 


For their handiwork the 


| sailors received food to eke out their own poor 


devoted to prison sports—fencing and the | 


rations; and some of the wealthier prisoners, 
in receipt of regular funds from home, looked 
generously to their poorer neighbors and helped 
them with supplies. Indeed, a fine spirit of 
charity and fellow feeling animated those 


| countrymen of the great new commonwealth, 


remote domains of Dartmoor Forest, an appur- | but the salt of their dreary lives was secret plot- | 


tenance of the Duchy of Cornwall. | ting to be free. Sometimes a whole company 








chaperon, and ordered everybody to the tents. 
A sheet of oilcloth covered the tent floor | 
with canvas stretched over it, and every girl 
had two blankets in which to wrap herself. | 
“T’m seared to go to sleep,’’ said Mary | 
Gray. ‘*I’m convineed a rattlesnake will craw] | 
under the tent flap.’’ | 
‘*You’ve a blanket underneath -you, and | 
iakes won’t crawl on wool or hemp if they 
an help it,’? Clarissa reassured her. ‘We | 
knew a ranchman in Texas who would sleep 
ut the open ground anywhere, after he had 
wail a complete cirele round him with his 
lariat. He said a snake wouldn’t crawl over 


Jes’ listen to dat chile!’’ drawled Mary 
‘ray, in the admiring tones of an old ‘‘black 
‘aummy.’? **My blessed old nurse used to say, 

\a’y G’ay she kin ride on de spinnin’-jinny 

‘ud not hol’ on wid her hands—she’s dat | 
-(fted!’’ But that’s nothing to you, honey. 

‘vl Can cook and you ean sing and you can | 

il vie Snake story at midnight—*you’re dat 

ite 999 | 

She gave Clarissa an affectionate pat. | 
Madge, rolled like a cocoon, turned over to | 

whisper, * ‘O Clarissa, I’m wickedly proud of | 
oul? 

Clarissa lay quiet a while. Her mind was 
‘lled with a new understanding; she did not | 
have to be like other girls, no matter how | 





| 


Never in human history, it may be, has so | would work together in the gloomy recesses of 
the great jail; sometimes an individual 


would mature his plans single-handed, or | 


with aid from sympathetic spirits from 
outside. 


was an attempt begun in the summer of 
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ENTRANCE TO DARTMOOR PRISON. 
THIS ARCHWAY THE AMERICAN PRISONERS 
PASSED A CENTURY AGO. 


UNDER 


strange and varied an assortment of mankind 
been assembled, for in addition to the French 
and the free citizens of the United States, that 
sorrowful company ineluded negroes, Eura- 
' Sians, Malays, Chinese and Danes—men mostly 
| taken from Dutch bottoms, since Holland was 
in league with Napoleon at that time. Among 
the Americans were many hundreds of Eng- 
lishmen, for privateering was the principal 
activity of those maritime wars, and the vessels 
taken by the royal cruisers were largely manned 
by English sailors. 


THE ‘ MACEDONIAN.” 


THUS, when the United States frigate 
Macedonian was captured, it was found 
that every seaman aboard the battle-ship 

had served from five to twelve years on a British 
man-of-war. ‘‘Victory’’ was the name of one | 1814 to dig out of the prison and escape by a 
| of the cannon on the Macedonian, because its | subterranean passage. The great main prisons, 
company had served under Lord Nelson on the spreading like the spokes of a wheel from the | 
Victory; another gun was called ‘‘Nelson,’’ |eenter of, the double walls, were seven in | 
because its company, or crew, had belonged to | number; and it was found possible to dig from 
the admiral’s barge. beneath Prison Number 6 a tunnel, two hun- 
Of these combined hordes, fhe French and | | dred and eighty feet long, which would extend 
Danes were held the best-behaved, and appar- | | beyond the outer walls and open upon the moor. 
ently exhibited the highest patience under their | Upon Bibles the prisoners were solemnly 
affliction. The negroes and Asiatics, a com-| sworn to keep this great design a secret; the | 
paratively small body, lived alone in Prison | | penalty of the informer was to be instant 
Number 4. | death. A most elaborate system of work 
The Americans, who stood for the virile | facilitated swift progress. Trusted men were 
energy and leaping heart of a young, free | appointed to watch the turnkeys and sentries; 
country, proved most difficult to control, and | mining parties dug and rested alternately by 
one’s sympathy must ever be with them, for night and day. 
they had much to endure. There was mis-| The labor is reported to have been carried 
management in the prison; and granting that | on without difficulty, but the great problem was 
the Americans did nothing to lessen the diffi- to carry away the excavated earth and stones. 
| culties of those in authority, it must be con-| A stream of sweet water ran through the prison 
ceded that they were called upon to suffer far | yard, and immense quantities of fine dust were 
more than was necessary. passed into it and so carried off; tons were 
Toward the prisoner of war no degree of also plastered on the walls and then lime- 
humanity can be too high, no consideration | washed over. Prison Number 5 at this time 
}and sympathy too great; and even after we | contained no prisoners, and here, in a hollow 
have made due allowance for bias in the nar- | place beneath the walls, much soil and stone 
ratives of those who suffered, as we are bound | were also hidden. 
in fairness to do, there yet remains material In a month forty feet of the tunnel was 
| for a formidable indictment of Great Britain. | finished, and by the end of August it had 
And not the heroism of individual English- traveled sixty feet from the starting - point. 
|men, or the tardy response of those to whom Amazing ingenuity must have marked this 
this huge body of suffering men was entrusted, | effort, for the prisons were daily searched, and 





| maidens outside the walls. 
The most famous of these endeavors | 





MONUMENT AT DARTMOOR TO THE AMERICAN 
PRISONERS WHO DIED WITHIN ITS WALLS. 


N 





and a thousand stories of heroism and self- 
sacrifice might have been told of them while 
they lay within their dark places of durance. 

That the local folk were in hearty sympathy 
with their customers is clear enough, and of 
the many wonderful escapes recorded, several! 
owed their success to the help of men and 
Hearts were lost 
through the iron grille that separated the 
hucksters from their customers, and more than 
once a daring moor girl risked her own 
safety to secure the escape of a lover. ‘To 
one man came a woman’s raiment under 
a basket of cabbages. Putting it on at 
dusk, with aid from his comrades, he 
went out, when the prison market closed, 
and mixing with the folk, made his 
escape. 

Others, in collusion with the soldiers, 
were able to don military overcoats, and 
so to depart unchallenged; but one hero, 
to show his coolness and indifference at 
the critical pinch, whistled as he passed 
the guard. Unhappily, ‘* Yankee Doodle’’ 
was the tune he chose; the air awakened 
suspicion, and he was challenged, with 
disastrous results. 

A system of wires and bells was estab- 
lished along the top of the walls, that 
none might escape over them; but not- 
withstanding this precaution, some of the 
prisoners scaled the lofty obstacle, cut 
the wires, that the bells might be silenced, 
and so won clear of the prisons. 

A famous effort of this sort is recorded. 
On a midnight in midwinter, eight men, 
working together and taking advantage 
of the fact that a snow-storm raged and 
no sentries kept guard without, actually 
scaled the inner walls and set their ladder 
against the guard-house. Those within, 
however, heard the noise in spite of the 
storm ; seven men, luckily for themselves, 
were saved from the death that must have 
awaited them had they achieved liberty : 
and one only got clear off, and was not 
heard of until the following day. But 
that he survived even a night in the 
awful storm then raging over the open moor 
is amazing. 

The courageous eight were put under arrest 
and condemned to the cachot,—a prison within 
a prison,—a stark vault of iron and granite 
erected in each prison yard. Here the turbu- 
lent and insubordinate were confined on bread 
and water. Into this black hole, with nothing 
but litter of straw between them and a granite 
floor, the unruly were thrown, that their 
spirits might be broken. 


PLAYING PRANKS. 


OTHING, however, proved terrible 
enough to answer that end in the case of 
these sons of freedom. Despite their mis- 

eries, they could find it in their hearts to play 
many a prank upon their guards, and so lighten 

the days with laughter. 

On a Fourth of July they displayed a flag 
with the following inscription upon it: ‘Al 
Canada, or Dartmoor Prison for Life.’’ 
This, we learn, pleased the soldiers, but angered 
their officers. However, no attempt to seize the 
flag was made, nor was the address by a 
Yankee orator interrupted. Upon a cask he 
stood, and speaking in clear accents, was 
heard by an attentive multitude of Americans, 
while the turnkeys, garrison officers and clerks 
of the prison assembled on the walls also 
listened. His speech has been preserved, but 
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The man was | his guests would strike the white flag with its | American lady and her friends were responsible | set in that Captain Winsor decided not to risk 


it is too long to quote here. 
well educated, and considering the circum- 


stances, his words were temperate and reason- | 


able. He ended with this peroration: 

‘*From the suecess of American arms, which 
have already astonished our enemies, we have 
nothing to fear; and we have the greatest 
reason to believe that the American cause is 
big with the most wonderful achievements ; 
that the exploits of our countrymen in arms, 
in the present contest, will astonish all nations, 
and be recorded on the pages of history, and 
remain in the choicest archives of posterity, 
with glory equal to those of Marathon and 
Thermopyle. 

‘Fellow prisoners, let us then be resigned 
to our present unhappy condition ; and through 
the 


once more to revisit our native country in an 
honorable peace, and live happy and free.’’ 
Thus, broken only by the arrival of new 
prisoners and news of the war, or the excite- 
ment of fresh escapes, the dreary life proceeded. 
One well-born man, engaged on repairs in the 
doctor’s quarters, succeeded in winning the 
good-will of a maid servant, and with her 
assistance, secured her master’s uniform. With 
admirable nerve, he possessed himself of the 
doctor’s snuff-box and silver-headed cane also, 
and.thus equipped, sauntered from the prisons, 
gained the highroad to Plymouth without 


being observed, and subsequently got clear to | 


France. It is said that the snuff-box and cane 
were returned with thanks to their owner. 

A famous escape was that of a marr of 
thirty, who was engaged with others in 


building the rectory-house at Prince Town. | 


They were erecting the breastwork of a flue 
designed for an open fireplace, and as soon as 
the masonry had reached a certain point, 
a recess was arranged in the thickness of the 
wall, and the man carefully immured. Every 
precaution was taken that he should not suffer, 
and openings were left round his face, that he | 
might get air and see into the room. 

At roll-call the American was of course 
missed, but the strictest search failed to find 
him in the buildings, and the surface of the 
bare new walls offered no apparent hiding- 
place. Only the condition of the chimney the 
next day betrayed the secret, for when night 
came, the hidden sailor swiftly removed the 
work of stone and mortar and escaped. 

Against these repeated triumphs, however, 
must be cited efforts that failed disastrously, 
for death put an end to the brief freedom of 
many a courageous man. ‘The moor abounded 


in difficulties; the rivers were especially dan- | 


gerous; and in the prison rolls the word 
‘‘drowned’’ occurred with unhappy frequency 
under the heading of ‘‘final disposal. ’’ 

When thé prisoners were not escaping, they 
amused themselves by pretending to do so. 
On one occasion, in a light-hearted moment, 
a dozen of them made a lifelike dummy, clad 


it in the regulation yellow jacket and scarlet | 


cap, and lowered it cautiously from a prison 


window by moonlight. Slowly down a rope | 


the man of straw was seen to steal; a sentry 


gave the alarm, and Captain Shortland himself | 
He hailed | 


joined the guard as it turned out. 
the figure on the rope, but received no answer ; 
another warning was given without result, 


and then the commandant, in anger, gave the | 
A volley brought the scarecrow | 
to the ground; and the guard rushed in upon | 


word to fire. 


it, to discover their error and be saluted in 
their turn by a volley—of laughter from above. 


One needs a powerful imagination to realize | 


what was passing in the hearts of these men 
in whose daily life was a mingled light and 
darkness. The air was full of reports, both 
good and evil. Rumor now raised their hope 
with the news of victories, now cast them 
down when newcomers reported a_ reverse. 
Exchanges were made from time to time, but 
few regained their liberty in this way, and it 
was long before the whisper of peace rose into 
a speaking voice, and the reports from Ghent 
began to bear the impress of truth. 
Meanwhile, illness reigned and many per- 
ished. Unbiased reports, however, declare 
that the smallpox and measles, from which 
the prisons were never free, did not create a | 
greater mortality than might be looked for in 
any company of like size; and Sir George | 
Magrath, whose name was blessed by all for 
whom he labored, reported, as medical officer 


in charge during 1814, that the inmates were | 
as healthy as those in any other prison in the | 


country. 
Many made their own trouble; by 
habit of gambling the food out of their mouths, 


the clothes from their bodies and the shoes off | 


their feet, they laid themselves open to much 


physical tribulation that their more rational | 
and self-controlled companions were able to | 


escape. But sorrow haunted that Dartmoor 


limbo to the end, and the last pages in its | 


history were written not without blood. 
When the joyful news of the treaty of Ghent | 


great exertion of our country, and the | 
assistance of Divine Providence, Who disposes | 
of events and governs futurity, we may hope | 


their | 


objectionable legend, and they did so. 

It was not until The Favourite, welcome | 
| messenger of peace, brought back the treaty 
| duly ratified by the President of the United 

States, that there fell the final unhappy calam- 
ity. Then some Americans, making a dash 


prising the guard, were fired on, and seven of | 
them were killed. The course taken against 
these unfortunate men was terribly severe, 
and most rigorous inquiries were made upon 
it. As a result, the authorities who were 


called to judge the incident afterward came to | 


| the unanimous conclusion that this harsh deed 
had averted a far more serious catastrophe, 


and was therefore to be condoned. 








| “TWO days passed before the Continental, 

which was to take on coffee, was allowed 

to land at Rio de Janeiro. First a quar- 
antine boat came out; then a revenue cutter 
brought the steamer in to the quay. Rio was | 
in an excited state of mind. The war between 
Brazil and Paraguay had actually begun. 
the city cholera was prevalent. 


ashore, on account of their dread of the cholera. 
Moreover, to their New England eyes the place 
looked strange and unattractive. 
|not like the looks of the houses; with their | 
| grated windows and their doors hung on heavy 
iron hinges, they looked like so many jails to 
| them. 


The mournful mansions emptied at last and | 
the dark record ended. Nearly a century sep- | 
arates us from that story, and not long ago an | 


“JULIA SYLVESTER 


In Ten Chapters. 
* By C. A. Stepfiens *' 


splashed | 
| awe. 
| voyaged to the ends of the earth, where the 


| liquid that smelled like cologne water, 


|for a memorial at Prince Town church—a the passage round Cape Horn, but to take the 
building largely erected by the American and | vessel through the Strait of Magellan and the 
French prisoners. Fair stained glass has been | Cockburn Channel. 


lifted to the glory of God and the memory of | 
those who died in captivity. 


They entered the strait on February 18th, but 


Other monuments | such thick fogs and driving mists enshrouded 


| also exist to the men who died for their coun- | them day after day that they got only transient 
at the prison main gate with a view to sur- | tries, and most precious of all is to be achieved | glimpses of the towering dark mountains that 


when the great Anglo-American celebration of | 
1914 shall cement international good-will and 
| solemnize an event of such universal human 
importance as the treaty of Ghent. 

May this forthcoming jubilee lift many a 
triumphal arch to the advancing might of man’s 
understanding and enthusiasm for humanity; 
may its significance travel far beyond the realms 
of those English-speaking races that celebrate 
it; may its fame reach to the ends of civiliza- 
tion and help to bring universal peace within 
sight of Earth’s uplifted eyes. 
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| and spattered the fugitives. 
First down one narrow street, then another, 
| they fled in their effort to find the one leading 
| to the place where the Continental lay. 


| the tumult pursued them. The cry of ‘‘In- 





Still | 


wall in those long, devious channels between 
Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego. Three weeks 
she had spent in threading the foggy passages 
of the strait. 

Then for a week or more the Continental, 
proceeding slowly under low steam, nosed 
along through the fog by day and lay at anchor 
by night, till she gained more open waters 
under clearer skies, north of the Chonos Archi- 
pelago. Her coal ran low again; and four days 
later, in order to replenish the empty bins, she 
put into the small Chilean port of Lota, where 
an inferior quality of coal is mined. 

On the way up the coast, which lies in the 
very shadow of the mighty Andean range, Julia 
and Henrietta, for the first time in their lives, 
saw volcanoes—Osorno, Calbuco and Tronador, 
smoking to the skies. Calbuco was in eruption ; 
a vast pillar of black vapor was rolling slowly 
upward, and at night the red glare from the 
crater shone on the clouds above it. 

For hours these girls from far-off New Eng- 
land watched the strange spectacle in silent 
It seemed to them that they had indeed 


entire face of nature wore a different and a 
menacing aspect. 
One morning, at Lota, while watching the 


In | trudo!”’ had roused every gamin ; when the | | strangely clad people loading the coal in bas- 


| fugitives came into a worse quarter of the town, kets, they heard an ominous roaring, which was 


| alleys, and discharged jets of water after them. 


If the weather had been hot at sea, it was | near the docks, grinning black youngsters, | followed by a heavy jolt; the ship quivered at 
doubly so in port. Few of the girls ventured | ‘armed with long squirt-guns, popped from | the pier. 
“hills and mountains. 


Immediately a cloud obscured the 
The girls learned that 


| How so many of the young scamps came to | this cloud was dust, and that it was caused by 


to use them, puzzled Mercer. 
rose. 
| | young tormentors, he rushed, and at last, cap- | 


They did | have these long tin squirts, and to be so prompt | an earthquake that had occurred along the 
His indignation | coast. 
First after one, then another of the | when the ship put to sea again. 


Altogether, they felt much relieved 


Two days later, when the Continental 


But finally Julia, Henrietta, and a| turing one of the squirt-guns, he used it as a| rounded Point Angeles, to enter the roadstead 


young woman named Elizabeth Brown, were | weapon, and belabored. the miscreants till their | of Valparaiso, a black steamer that lay off the 


impelled by the heat and their heavy clothing | 
to venture ashore to visit the shops. Mercer 
obligingly offered to go with 
them. ‘They walked some dis- 
tance without finding a shop 
where ready-made dresses for 
| women were sold. At last, 
| however, they came upon a 
shop where gowns of white 
cotton fabric were for sale, at 
eight milreis. A Brazilian reis 
was then equivalent to about 
'a@ mill of our money, and a 
milreis—a thousand reis — to 
| nearly a dollar; but all Brazil- 
ian paper had depreciated, and 
la milreis in reality amounted 
| to but forty-six cents: Julia 
| and Henrietta had each ten dol- 
lars in American silver. Each 
|of the three girls purchased a 
white gown for three dollars 
| and sixty-eight cents. 

With their new gowns, 
wrapped in yellow paper pack- 
ages, the Americans started to 
| find their way back to the ship. 
While passing through a small 
plaza, they were suddenly salu- 
ted by a volley of large wax 
| balls, filled with pink starch 
| powder, flung at them from a 
baleony overhead by roguish 
students of a collegio, or school. 
The missiles were light, but as 
large as baseballs, and were 
thrown with such good aim that 
;all four of the travelers were 
| hit simultaneously. The waxen 
| shells, bursting as they struck, 
covered them with pink powder 
| and filled the air with dust. 
| So unexpected was the attack, 
| that Henrietta and Elizabeth 
screamed outright. Even the 
more self-possessed Julia was much startled. 
Shouts of laughter burst forth from the balcony, 


and indeed, from all round the plaza. Then | 


ball after ball came flying from all points of 
the compass, and burst about them on the 
| pavement, till the whole place was made dim 
| by the pink dust. 

‘Don’t mind. Don’t be frightened, ’’ Mercer | 
said. ‘‘It’s merely a joke of the young scamps 
of the town. ’’ 

The joke, however, had only begun. Flight | 
after flight of the miniature bombs came whiz- | 
zing down. In every window were people 


abundantly provided with them. The laughter | 


rose to screams of glee. Mercer broke into a 
run, and clasping tight their precious yellow 
packages, the girls scudded after him. 

Still they were bombarded. The whole) 
population seemed to be at the windows. 
Shouts rose along the street; and to the greater | 


DRAWN BY B. 


laughter turned to yells of dismay. 


port, with smoke rising from its funnels, got 


| At last the three girls reached the wharf, | under way and came directly toward them. 


J. ROSENMEYER 


CROSSING THE LINE. 


|ran hastily up the gangplank, and came safe 
| aboard the ship, but their appearance aston- 
ished all their shipmates. 

They and Mercer were streaked by the wet 
pink powder of the ‘‘bombs’’ with which the 
fusillade had opened. How they had chanced 
to draw on themselves such a storm of powder 
}and water remained a mystery until the next 
day, when Mercer learned from a coffee mer- 
| Chant on shore that ‘‘intrudo’’ is a kind of 

| game, commonly played at this season of the 
year by the people of Rio, who practised it on 
| each other as well as on visiting strangers. 

The next day the Continental sailed, with 
four thousand sacks of coffee aboard and her 
| bunkers well filled with coal. For now Cape 
| Horn had to be doubled, and Valparaiso, on 
the other side of South America,—four thou- 

| sand miles away,—was the next port of call. 
The girls put on their new white dresses— 


had come and liberty was within sight, the | bewilderment of the persecuted Americans, | and caught cold! A gale came out of the south. 
prisoners celebrated with thankful hearts; but | every one appeared to know just what had| The Continental began rolling and pitching 
the display by them of a large white flag with happened, and to be ready to join in the sport. | tremendously; the weather turned so raw that 


‘*Free Trade and Sailors’ Rights’? upon it 
caused the authorities uneasiness. The com- 
mandant offered to place the Stars and Stripes 


and Union Jack together on his dwelling if| not the only missiles. Others, containing a | latitudes, south. 


| With the laughter arose cries of ‘ 
Intrudo!”’ 
The bombshells of dry starch powder were 


‘ Intrudo ! | | 


the shivering passengers hastily changed their 
| new Rio raiment for their old winter clothing. 
| For now the Continental was reaching higher 


Indeed, such stormy weather | 








i 


Captain Winsor was plainly 
disturbed. 

‘*T wonder what that fellow 
wants of us!’’ he exclaimed, 
and hastily got his glass. -*I 
can’t make out his colors.’’ 
The captain passed his glass 
to Mercer. 

‘“*Tt’s a red and yellow flag, 
with some sort of emblem,’’ 
Mercer said. ‘‘Now what 
nation can that be?’’ 

‘Don’t know. But he car- 
ries guns, big guns, too. It’s 
a war-vessel of some sort, and 
he means to overhaul us.’’ 
Thereupon he ordered the 
American colors to be run up 
fore and aft. 

Vomiting clouds of smoke 
from both funnels, the black 


stranger cameon. ‘‘ You don’t 
suppose it’s a pirate!’’ said 
Mercer. 


Captain Winsor shook his 
head. ‘‘Can’t make him out 
at all,’’ he declared. 

Meanwhile the alarm had 
spread among the passengers. 
From one to another ran the 
startling ery, ‘‘A pirate ship !’’ 
Terror that was almost panic 
fell upon them; and then the 
stranger, now within a mile of 
them, rounded to and fired a 
solid shot across the Conti- 
nental’s bows hardly a hun- 
dred yards away. 

The puff of smoke, the blaze 
of the cannon and the skipping 
ball completed the panic of the 
frightened emigrants. Some 
of them screamed, for they 
expected that the ship was going to be sunk 
then and there by the ominous stranger. 

But Mercer had now caught a clearer glimpse 
of the strange vessel’s colors. ‘‘It’s the flag oi 
Spain !’’ he exclaimed. 

‘*That means heave to and be searched!’’ 
muttered the captain. 

‘*But what business has Spain to search us?’’ 
Mercer exclaimed, in indignation. 

‘*More than * can tell you, son. 
ease where mijht makes right.’’ 

Captain Winscr hastily signaled to the engine- 
room, gave an order to the helmsman, and 
brought the Continental round, to await fur 
ther developments. 

Immediately a smart boat, manned by sailors 
in white duck with red facings, put off fron 
the war-ship and pulled rapidly to the Cont’ 
nental. A very courteous young lieutenan! 
came up the side and bowed profoundly, firs‘ 
to Captain Winsor, then to the young women. 
In slow, difticult, but most polite English, b: 
expressed the regret of his commander and hi: 
country thus to incommode a ship of the gle 
rious United States. But the case unhappil! 
was urgent. War had suddenly arisen betwee! 
his country and misguided Chile. Valparaise 
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was blockaded, and was to be bombarded the 


next day. It would be impossible to allow 
the Continental to enter the port. 

The name of his vessel, he added, was the 
Numancia, Commander Mendez Nunez, who 
sent his most profound apologies to Captain 
Winsor and his passengers. With further fare- 
well bows and flourishes, the polite young 
officer descended the side. 

‘‘Well, well, of course if they are going to 
bombard the place, we don’t want to be there, ’’ 
Captain Winsor remarked. ‘‘The farther we 
get away from it the better.’’ 

Accordingly, the Continental proceeded on 
its voyage up the coast. As a matter of fact, 
Valparaiso was bombarded a few days later. 
A large part of the city was burned, with a 
loss of more than fourteen million dollars. 

In commemoration of this episode, Mercer 
added a stanza to the already long chronicle: 

A Spanish ship has brought us to, 

Just outside Valparaiso. 

That grand old port (Boohoo! Boohoo!) 
Will never glad our eyes, O! 

For six days the Continental steamed stead- 
ily northward, pouring the blackest of smoke 
from its funnels. The soft Lota coal seemed 
to dissolve rather than burn in the furnaces, 
and to produce more smoke than fire. In blessed 
contrast to this grimy cloud were the snow- 
white peaks of the Andes, now always in sight 
to the eastward: Huascaran, Aconcagua, Coto- 
paxi, Chimborazo and a hundred others, as day 
after day the long range unfolded itself to view. 

‘Tt was there,’’ Mercer exclaimed, ‘‘on that 
grand table-land, that Manco Capac and Azilla 
taught the early arts and founded the ancient 
empire of Peru, which Pizarro and his fellow 
gold-hunters so brutally destroyed! Off there 
the Incas reigned and reared their temples to 
the sun. That lofty plateau is now the grave 
of a vanished civilization. 

‘‘T was a pedagogue once,’’ Mercer added, 
laughing in explanation of this outburst. 
‘‘For a whole year, before I started East, I 
was president, professor, dean, and all the rest, 
of the University of Washington at Seattle. 
But don’t let my many titles startle you. I 
had but eight students, and heard them all 
recite in one small room.’’ 

The weather had now turned hot again, 
hotter even than on the other side of South 
America. Once more Julia, Henrietta and 
Elizabeth Brown donned their white dresses, 
although these did not remain white long under 
the falling soot from the smoke of the steamer. 

The bursting of a steam-pipe and something 
wrong with the cross-heads made repairs neces- 
sary. So the vessel put in at the Galapagos 
Islands, and lay at anchor for two days in the 
roadstead at Charles Island, abandoned except 
by a few fishermen, runaway sailors, and 
refugees from justice. The interior is a high 
plateau, where many cattle, once domesticated, 
but now wild and dangerous, find pasture. The 
beaches are frequented by many large turtles; 
hence the Spanish name, Galapagos. 

The Galapagos Islands lie almost on the 
equator. On the second evening Mercer ex- 
pressed much whimsical solicitude about getting 
all the young ladies back over the ‘‘line.’’ 
‘*Here you all are, down in the southern hemi- 
sphere, ’’ he cried, ‘‘but to-morrow I shall have 
to get you back, up over the equator again! 
You all remember what a time we had when 
we crossed into the southern half of the world. 
But that was easy, for it was down-hill. Now 
we have to climb back up over the line. 

‘*But perhaps I shall work it out somehow, ’’ 
he said, as he finally bade them good night. 

The next morning, at breakfast, Mercer was 
missing; the steward said that he had gone 
ashore before daylight with three sailors. ‘‘He 
wanted me to tell you that he had had a 
dream. In his dream he was told to go ashore 
and get a ‘Galapagos pony’ for the young 
ladies to ride over the line on!’’ 

They all waited eagerly for Mercer’s return. 
After several hours had gone by, they began 
to be apprehensive about his safety. 

At about ten o’clock, however, the boat was 
seen returning. Neither pony nor horse was 
visible, and the girls felt some disappointment. 
But when the boat came alongside, they saw in 
ita round, gray, ponderous object, as large as 
the top of a hogshead tub. 

‘*Looks like a turtle!’ some one exclaimed. 

And a turtle it proved to be—a huge one, 
weighing fully two hundred pounds. The 
sailors had to rig a ‘‘whip’”’ ; then they hoisted 
the creature on deck and turned it on its back. 

Mercer made haste to introduce the captive. 
‘He is not pretty, I grant you,’’ he said, 

‘but he is strong. He is not swift, but he is 
ure-footed. You can see his feet for your- 
elves. Also his back mightily resembles a 
saddle. I’m persuaded that he is a safe and a 
strong beast, fit to carry you all back across the 
ine. The ceremonies will begin at high noon. ’’ 

Across the deck, from rail to rail, Mercer 
uade a broad mark with chalk—the equator ; 
nen putting a rope halter about the turtle’s 
‘eck, he incited the reptile to waddle back and 
orth across the line. 

The strength of large turtles is well known; 
his one, it was found, could carry a man on 
its back with ease. The nautical ceremony 
(n this occasion consisted in each young lady’s 
taking a standing ride on the turtle’s back 
across the line. There was much laughter and 





many shrieks as, one by one, they rode over 
the chalk-line, to the tune of the following 
improvised chant: 
“Oh, come across the line! 
Come across, my bonny! 
Don’t balk, you needn’t walk ; 
Ride over on the pony!” 

‘‘A great responsibility is off my mind!’’ 
Mercer exclaimed. ‘‘You are now all back 
home in the northern hemisphere. But what 
shall we do with the pony ?’’ 

Some one suggested turtle soup; but Henri- 
etta, Elizabeth, and a dozen others cried out 
against the suggestion. In the end it was 
agreed to inscribe the date and the word 
‘*Pony’’ on the animal’s shell, then turn him 
free again. When, after considerable labor on 
Mercer’s part, this was done, the big turtle was 
permitted to take a header from the deck into 





the sea, where for some moments they saw it 
swimming swiftly away in the clear green 
depths. 

Turtles are believed to live to a very great 
age; Mercer and the girls hoped that future 
turtle-hunters, seeing the inscription on its 
back, might be moved to spare its life in con- 
sideration of its services on April 6, 1866. 

Five days out from the Galapagos Islands, 
heavy weather, with driving squalls of rain, 
came on; and once more those white gowns 
from Rio were discarded for the darker, warmer 
garments of home. 

In place of the sear, brown coasts of Mexico, 
there now appeared the green hills of Califor- 
nia. On April 19th Santa Catalina was sighted. 
‘*San Francisco to-morrow,’’ Mercer said. 
‘*To-morrow we shall enter the Golden Gate. ’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HE blast of noon whistles was f 
T welcome to Bill Haddon, fore- 
man of the gang of moth- | 
hunters who were working in the | 
tall elms on the brow of the hill. | 
Making a megaphone of his hands, 
he shouted lustily : 
“Oyez, oyez! Half a day, half a day! 

All them that wants to feed, this 

way, this way!” 

From three or four trees men de- 
scended, muscular, active fellows, 
roughly clad for rough work. Some 
of them carried long, slender poles, 
each tipped with a device resembling 
scissors, and worked by a wire that 
stretched to the handle. Haddon ran 
his eye over them, then glanced 
upward at the loftiest elm. Very 
near the top two men lingered. 

‘*Hi, there, Jimmy !’’ he sang out. 
‘*You, too, Belden! Come on with 
ye! The brown-tails’ll be waiting 
for ye after dinner. ’’ 

‘*Allright!’’ they answered. Had- 
don and the others marched away 
round a shoulder of the hill to the 
spring-house, in which they had put 
their dinner-pails. 

High aloft among the bare boughs 
of the king elm, Jimmy Barrow and 
Roger Belden moved toward the 
trunk. They paused now and then 
to peer about in search of dingy 
masses of cobwebs, such as mark the 
winter home of the pest that has 
wrought such havoc among New 
England trees. Both men were hun- 
gry, but both liked to do a thorough 
job. Besides, they were spurred on 
by rivalry, keen ifunspoken. Jimmy 
was a youngster of twenty, wiry, 
and the best climber of themall. Belden, older 
and more experienced, was the strongest man. 

Suddenly Jimmy Barrow uttered an exclama- 
tion. Far out to the left, near the tip of a 
branch, he had discovered a grayish brown 
spot. 

‘*Must have missed that, going up,’’ he said. 
‘*Now it won’t get away from me, though.’’ 

Belden, who also had caught sight of the 
nest, grunted. ‘‘Umph! How’ll you make 
it? Fly over?’’ 

The bough, near the end of which the gray 
patch showed, was long and tapering, and pro- 
jected at an awkward angle. There were no 
other boughs near it from which the hunters 
might work to advantage. Jimmy misunder- 
stood Belden’s well-meant speech; he thought 
it a jeer, a taunt, a dare—that most effective 
temptation to headstrong youth. 

‘‘Huh! Fly nothing! You watch me,’’ he 
said. 

Holding his pole in one hand and steadying 
himself with the other, he crawled rapidly 
along the limb. The spiked irons strapped to 
his ankles served him as claws serve a cat. 
Belden observed him anxiously. , 

‘*Pull up a minute, Jim!’’ he called. ‘‘I 
don’t like the look of things. ’Pears to me 
that limb’s half-dead out ahead of. you.’’ 

Jimmy gave no heed. At another time he 
might have paused to inspect the branch, but 
now he threw aside caution, and went on until 
a curious sound struck his ears. It was not 
the creak of bending wood, but a sharp crack. 

‘*Eh? What did I tell you?’’ cried Belden. 

Jimmy had halted, but the light of determi- 
nation was in his eyes. He extended his pole, 
but the clippers fell short of the nest by a yard. 
He wriggled along for a few inches, paused, 
then made a few more inches. He shifted his 
position, again thrust forward his pole, and at 
the same time dug deep with his climbing- 
irons. 

But the irons simply shaved off the rotting 
wood and left him suddenly without any hold 
with his feet; he lost his balance, and slipped 
from his support. For a brief moment he 
hung by his left arm, dangling sixty feet from 
the ground; then, instinctively, he dropped 
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“ REMEMBER THE SHOW LAST SUMMER AND THE 
JUMP THE FELLOW IN RED TIGHTS MADE?” 


his pole, and made a desperate clutch with 
his right hand at the bough. 

Belden scrambled along to his assistance as 
fast as he could move. 

‘*Hang on, Jimmy!’’ he shouted, encoura- 
gingly. ‘‘I’ll be there in a moment!’’ 

But Jimmy Barrow was not the youth to do 
nothing on his own account. Although the 
slip had wrenched his arm badly, he pluckily 
tried to pull himself up. He had succeeded 
in getting one leg over the bough, when both 
he and his would-be rescuer were startled by 
a repetition of the cracking sound, this time 
loud and ominously prolonged. 

Jimmy felt himself swung downward toward 
the trunk, and closed his eyes for what seemed 
the inevitable plunge to death. Then came a 
counter-swing, as if he were the weight of a 
great pendulum. He heard Belden call. Look- 
ing up, he saw his mate crouching on the safe 
side of what was an almost complete break in 
the bough. 

** Sawed — sawed half-through!’’ Belden 
gasped. ‘‘Didn’t show, but the cut was there. ’’ 

Jimmy made no answer. He understood the 
case perfectly. Some careless park employé, 
set to trimming the big elm, had left his task 
only partly done. There were many things 
he might have said; but he sensibly saved his 
breath, and tried to improve his position by 
raising his head higher than his heels. But 
that frightful cracking sounded again. 

‘*Kasy there, Jimmy !’’ Belden cried. ‘‘She’ll 
pretty near hold while you keep still, but every 
time you move she gives a little.’’ 

Jimmy nodded. By sheer will-power he 
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by little. Every time you stir, it widens. 
Keep still, can’t you?’’ 

“T’ll try mighty hard,’’ said Jimmy, and 
set his teeth. 

He did not look at the ground again. He had 
seen other men fall from trees; he had helped 
to bear away their limp, unconscious forms. 
It was all too easy to draw a mental picture of 
what would happen, should his frail support 
give way. Of course, he would endeavor to 
fall ‘‘right,’’ but he had an unhappy suspicion 
that after a plunge of sixty feet it might matter 
little whether he struck on his feet or his head. 
He watched Belden with a fierce concentration 
of attention; saw him peer downward; then 
raise himself; then descend in haste toward the 
trunk of the tree. At that, Jimmy barely 
repressed a moan. It was as if his only hope 
were failing him, his only ally deserting him. 
His eyes followed the other’s movements until 
Belden was so far below him that to watch him 
meant to look at the ground as well—and there 
was a test of nerve it was best to avoid. 

“Jimmy! O Jimmy!’’ 

It seemed an age since the boy had heard 
Belden speak, and now the man’s voice was 
tense and hoarse. With an effort, Jimmy turned 
his head and reluctantly glanced downward. 
Belden, perched on a stout, forked 
limb, not directly below him but 
considerably nearer the trunk, was 
reaching up with his pole. Again it 
proved too short. 

‘*Well, it doesn’t—doesn’t matter 
much,’’ Belden said, with a gulp. 
“I doubt if it’d have held you, 
Jimmy, or if the pull wouldn’t 
have snatched you out of my hands. 
Haddon and the crowd can’t hear 
us, if we yell; so it’s up to us not to 
miss any tricks for ourselves. That 
didn’t go, but there’s another. Can 
you hang on a little longer ?’’ 

“ Yes.’’ 

Belden twisted on his perch until 
his back was toward Jimmy. With 
almost maddening deliberation he 
settled himself in position by wind- 
ing his legs about the fork and 
jabbing his climbers into the wood. 

‘‘Jimmy!’’ he said, and now his 
voice was steady. ‘‘Jimmy, we’re 
going to doa circus stunt. Remember 
the show last summer and the jump 
the fellow in red tights made, when the 
other fellow on the trapeze caught 
him? Well, that’s us—see? You’ve 
got to get some swing—not much, 
but some. You won’t have a lot of 
time to get going—she’ll start tearing 
overhead the minute you stir. Don’t 
let her part when you’re on the 
wrong end of the swing. Ready ?’’ 

‘““No!”? Jimmy said, sharply. ‘‘I 
won’t do it! There’s nobody depend- 
ingonme. You know what it’d mean 
to—to other folks if you smashed up, 
too. The risk’s too great—likely as 
not I’d knock you off, and we’d drop 
together. Better let me go it alone.’’ 

Belden slowly bent backward until 
he could look up at his friend. ‘‘I reckon those 
—those other folks’d be the first to tell me to 
try,’’ he said. ‘‘That’s the kind they are. 
Start the swing, Jimmy! Don’t worry about 
me. Just keep cool, and remember we don’t 
have to do this but once.’’ He stretched out 
his arms, and there was a grim smile on his 
lips. ‘‘No; we don’t have to give ’em an 
encore, Jimmy. Start her up, boy! Start her 
up!’’ 

Now that smile, mirthless though it was, 
heartened Jimmy Barrow mightily. It was 
an appeal to all that was courageous in him— 
and he was no coward. He could watch 
Belden’s upturned face without seeing the 
ground so far below. With all the coolness he 
could summon, he threw his weight now this 
way, now that. He felt himself move back 
and forth in a slowly lengthening are. From 
overhead came the sound of tearing fiber. 
Then—it was the wrong end of the swing—he 
seemed for an instant to be falling. But he 
kept his head. He needed a little more momen- 
tum. He took another swing back, and again 
had that brief, sickening sense of dropping, 
while the broken limb cracked loudly. Then 
came the glide forward—and the crisis. 

Jimmy released his hold. He shot through 
the air in a line, it seemed, that would carry 
him far above his mark. Then, of a sudden, 
Belden seemed to rise straight to meet him. 
Their bodies crashed together with a force that 
left Jimmy panting, faint and weak—hardly 
conscious that his descent had been stopped. 
But the stout, forked bough was swaying 
wildly, and Belden was slowly and painfully 


overcame his hysterical impulse to climb des-| straightening his back and drawing himself 
perately and take the chance of reaching Belden | and his burden to a position of greater safety. 


before the limb parted altogether. 
at the ground—it seemed to be miles below him ; 
a fall would surely be fatal. 


He glanced | 
|is to describe it. Bill Haddon, coming back 
Then he looked | 


Sometimes it is easier to do a thing than it 


from dinner, found two white-faced members 


up, and saw his mate stretching his clipping- | of his crew sitting side by side beneath the big 


pole toward him. Then there was a groan, 


but it was from Belden and not from Jimmy. } 
| tively. 
‘*You’ll have to go for a rope, Roger,’ Jimmy | 


The end of the pole fell far short. 


said. ‘‘I’ll hang on, somehow—got to!’’ 
Belden shook his head. ‘‘’Twon’t do. 





There won’t be time. 


| elm. 


‘*‘What ails you boys?’’ he asked, inquisi- 
‘*What you been doin’ ?’’ 

** Well, I don’t know as I can tell you 
exactly,’’ said Roger Belden, soberly. 

‘“*And I don’t think I care to show you, 


Break’s growing little | either,’’ said Jimmy Barrow. 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


HAT was intended as an excuse is often 
merely an explanation. 
HE wise man is never stingy with his 
ideas; it is his ideals that he refuses to 
give up. 
HE Presidential election this year will be 
the first under the new law that requires 
complete publicity of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the campaign committees. We shall 
know next fall who was interested enough in 
party success to pay for it in hard cash. 


EADING the Declaration of Independence 
ought to be a part of the celebration of 
every Fourth of July. Nor is it necessary 
that the reading be done by some orator, in 
public. He who reads it in private may get 
more out of it than those who hear it read. 
URAL mail-carriers are hereafter to act as 
a fire-patrol on the million miles of high- 
way over which they travel every day. They 
have been ordered to report all forest fires to 
the nearest ranger or fire-warden. If they do 
this part of their work as faithfully as they 
have delivered the mail, the loss from forest 
fires will be greatly reduced. 
|S peter) archeologists have recently un- 
earthed in Egypt an alabaster sphinx 
twenty-six feet long and fourteen feet high, 
the face of which is as perfect as when carved 
thirty-two centuries ago. The treasures of 
ancient Egypt appear to be inexhaustible. 
New discoveries are constantly emphasizing 
the greatness of the early civilization along 
the Nile. “e 


|B prone Madison’s birthday was celebrated 
this year for the first time on May 20th, by 
the wives, daughters and descendants of Demo- 
cratic statesmen in Washington. The affair 
was so successful that those who took part in 
it are now asking whether the memory of that 
most charming mistress of the White House 
cannot be honored every year. 
HE scale on which things are done in Texas 
is indicated by the demand for thirty thou- 
sand refrigerator-cars to ship the vegetables and 
fruits of the state this season. Four thousand 
cars are wanted for onions, four thousand for 
early potatoes, four thousand for peaches, six 
thousand for watermelons and cantaloups, 
sixteen bundred for tomatoes, and the rest 
for miscellaneous products. 
N China the men at the head of the new 
government are evidently taking their respon- 
sibilities with seriousness. Probably they have 
cause. To a correspondent one of them said: 
‘*All day I am as one sitting on a carpet of 
needles, while a fish-bone sticks fast in my 
throat. At night I rise from my couch in 
perturbation, and my clothing is wet with 
sweat.’’ Some of the public men in this 
country can sympathize with him. 
EVERAL American university presidents 
have recently seen fit to deny with emphasis 
that the larger number of their students are 
rich men’s sons. They pride themselves, as 
well they may, on the large number of boys 
who have to work for their education. Of 
course no college or university desires to turn 
away the sons of rich men simply because 
they are the sons of rich men, but one of 
the best things that any educational institution 
can offer to such young men is association 
with fellow students of limited means—boys 
who are in earnest in their desire for education, 
and willing to take their coats off to get it. 


HE size of the lost Titanic is surpassed by 

that of the German ship Imperator, which 
was launched at Hlamburg last month, and the 
luxury of the Titanic will at least be equaled. 
But provisions for safety will excel those of 
any other vessel now afloat. The new ship 
will have a double bottom throughout its whole 
length; it will have many water-tight bulk- 
heads, fore and aft, and will carry life-boats 
enough for all, both passengers and crew. In 


addition, there will be three wireless telegraph 
operators, so that one can be on duty all the 
time, and the dynamos for lighting the ship 
and running the wireless system will be above 


the water-line. Two captains will be in joint 
command, one of whom will devote his entire 
attention to the safety of the ship and its 


passengers. 


* ¢ 


THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


N July 4, 1862, Lieut. James Jackson 
Lowell died in a farmhouse on the battle- 
field of Glendale; he had lingered for 

| four days after receiving his mortal wound. 

He was only twenty-four years old; all the 

circumstances of his life were such as to make 

him, even more than most young men, in love 
with life. Yet of his death his elder brother, 

Charles Russell Lowell, wrote: ‘‘The little 

fellow was very happy; he thought the war 

would soon be over, that everything was going 
right.’? Two years later this brother, Sheri- 
dan’s most brilliant brigade commander, fell 
at Cedar Creek—at the age of twenty-eight. 

The two brothers were closely related either 

by blood or by marriage to five other young 
men killed in the Civil War. There is good 
reason for the sad emotion that throbs in James 

Russell Lowell’s ‘*Commemoration Ode. ’’ 
Not one of the seven young kinsmen was 

soldier by profession. A month before his 

death Charles Lowell wrote: ‘‘ Being a soldier, 
it does seem to me that I should like nothing 
so well as being a useful citizen. ’’ 

That was a characteristically American | 
utterance. Washington’s ragged, faithful and 
enduring men gave their years of service in 
the field, and then with thankful hearts and 
sober spirits turned to the work of citizenship 
in the country that their arms had won. In 
1865 Lee laid down his arms and proceeded 
to give an example of useful citizenship to the 
disbanded soldiery of the South. In war, 
Americans have always cherished the ideal of 
citizenship. 

We, in our time of peace, can serve that ideal 
in no better way than by keeping fresh the 
memory of the sacrifices made for its sake. The 
fundamental quality of citizenship is unselfish- 
ness. We do not associate greed, assertiveness, 
arrogance either of wealth or of position, with 
the names of Washington, Lincoln or Lee, 
with the spirit of the men of ’76 or of the men 
of 62. Devotion and sacrifice were the supreme 
national characteristics in those great periods. 

And they were so because men believed in 
citizenship as an ideal to be fought for. 


expresses to all Americans, is simply good citi- 
zenship. No matter how extensively a man may 
advertise himself as an American on foreign 
shores, no matter how loudly he may talk at 
home or abroad about ‘‘Old Glory’’ and ‘‘God’s 
country,’’ he has not the essence of patri- 
otism in him unless he is a useful citizen. It 
is not for him to exult in the greatness of 
Washington or Lincoln, in the nobility of the 
sacrifices made by the men of the Revolution 
and by the men of the Civil War, unless he 
does himself, in Lincoln’s immortal words, 
‘‘take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of 


devotion. ’’ 


® © 


THE FAITH THAT SEES. 


ILBUR Wright, who died last month, 

W and whose death was marked by trib- 

utes of respect from both hemispheres, 

was a splendid example of the American 
investigator and inventor. 

He and his brother, Orville, set out to solve 
the problem of flight. Men have dreamed of 
flying since disaster overtook the fabled Icarus, 
when the wax that attached his feather wings to 
his shoulders melted in the sun. Wright studied 
the history of flight from the age of mythology 
to the days of Langley, who launched a motor- 
propelled aerodrome. He studied also the 
flight of birds, as possibly more instructive 
than the unsuccessful attempts of men. With 
quiet persistence he and his brother worked, 
until at length, after years of experimentation, 
the last difficulty vanished, and man took to 
himself wings. 

But America was not officially interested. 
France, on the other hand, remembered 
that if Napoleon had listened to Fulton, he 
might have invaded England with a fleet of 
steamships, independent of wind and tide. 
Accordingly they displayed a lively interest in 
the Wright aeroplane. If man could fly, a 
Frenchman might cross the English Channel 
with impunity or spy out the land of Germany. 
The French perceived the military value of 
the new invention. Wright was honored abroad 
before his own country took him seriously; 
but he lived long enough to see the importance 
of his work officially recognized by the govern- 
ment of the United States, and to know that 
he had the respect and admiration of his fellow 





Patriotism, which is what the Fourth of July | 


citizens. Yet so quietly had he lived and 
worked that when he died the people of his 
home city asked that the body might lie in 
state, in order that those among them who 
knew his fame, but did not know him, might 
pay their tribute to the spirit that faces 
difficulties apparently insurmountable and over- 


comes them. 
* & 


QUALITIES THAT CONQUER. 


HEN a girl makes up her mind that 
W she must earn her own living, or 
that she wishes to do so, her first 
question is, ‘‘What occupation shall I choose?’’ 
The tests by which she decides this most 
important matter are, in most cases, external 
and objective. Is the occupation new, and 


pay? 


girl asks about. Seldom is there any self- 
searching as to the qualities that she can put 


or not she will succeed. 

To meet the needs of this army of eager, 
questioning girls an organization devoted to 
‘the welfare of women has recently issued a 
| book. The volume is a guide to seventy | 
different occupations and a large number of 
specialties that are really subdivisions of the | 
more general callings. The vocations cover 
a very wide field—social, civic, scientific, liter- 
ary and clerical work, domestic science and 
art, improved methods of farming, business, 
and special forms of teaching. Every article 
was written by a woman who is recognized as 
an expert in the occupation she describes, and 
nearly every article mentions the qualities that 
the writer regards as essential to success. 

It is interesting to see how wonderfully well 
the writers agree. They are of all ages, are 
scattered over the whole country, are engaged 
in work as different as teaching and running 
a laundry; yet from their own experience they 
draw certain facts that apply to all occupations 
and to every girl. 

First upon the list of necessary qualities, 
mentioned three times as often as any other, 
is tact, or sympathy—the capacity for entering 
into the thoughts and feelings of others. Next 
| comes patience, and then judgment, courage, 
enthusiasm for work, and initiative. 

Not long ago Ambassador Bryee, in an article 
in The Companion on the secret of personal 
influence, named and defined four qualities, 
two or more of which are always found in 
those who lead or inspire men. They are 
initiative, the power of thinking for yourself; 
tenacity, the ability to adhere to a decision once 
made; judgment, the power of forecasting the 
results of action; and sympathy, the power of 
entering into the feelings of others. 

They are the same qualities that the women 
named as necessary to success in the business 
of earning a living. It is not by chance that 
the lists are the same; their identity is due to 
fundamental facts of human nature. 

The girl who is about to undertake the 
business of self-support needs to look within 
as well as without, and to ask what qualities 
she can contribute to the work that she selects. 
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MAKING PATRIOTS. 


N the far-off Hawaiian Islands, where East 

and West meet for a moment in mid-Pacific, 

the United States government is building a 
second Gibraltar. 

At the same time and in the same place 
another builder, greater than army engineers, 
is raising a structure more enduring than stone 
or steel, and more truly a bulwark of peace. 
That builder is Education. Her material is 
the plastic minds of children, her implements 
the public schools, her work the creation of a 
new sense of nationality and patriotism. 

The schools of Hawaii contain at present 
more than twenty-five thousand pupils, among 
which there are more than seven thousand 
Japanese children, nearly five thousand of 
Portuguese parentage, four thousand native 
Hawaiians, nearly as many of mixed Hawaiian 
and foreign blood, three thousand Chinese, 
about a thousand Americans, and three hun- 
dred Koreans. That is qn increase of sixty-six 
per cent. in ten years. All of these children 
study the same books and learn the same lessons. 

In the lower grades many of them cling to 
their native garments, but as they advance 
they adopt American dress, make English the 
speech of their ordinary conversation, and 
follow American customs. Many pass rapidly 
from grade to grade, and continue through 
college and the university, whence some are 





therefore not crowded? Is there a real demand | 
for the work? What are the hours and the | 
How long will it take to learn the busi- | 
ness, and where will she have to study and | 
what will it cost? These are the things the | 


into the work, and that will determine whether | 


called to important posts under their own 
governments. Are they likely to be friends or 
foes of the country that taught them the mean- 
ing of liberty ? 

And what of those who remain in the islands, 
as of course most of them do? The celebration 
of Washington’s birthday in Honolulu this 
year tells the story. In the vast procession 
that honored the memory of the Father of his 
Country the children of every race marched 
side by side. Each child carried a flag: the 
Stars and Stripes. Leading them were two 
hundred and fifty little ones, dressed some in 
white, some in red, some in blue, while others 
carried golden stars — together a living flag. 








HAWAIIAN SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


Behind them marched the adults, also of 

| every race and nationality. And that evening 
| the Japanese colony turned out in a lantern 
| parade never equaled outside of Japan itself. 
|More than ten thousand men, women and 
children carried lanterns or transparencies dec- 
orated with the American colors and bearing 
tributes to Washington and to the land of his 
birth. 


S & 


A QUESTION OF HONOR. 


EW of the citizens of the United States 

are aware that an important debate took 

place in the House of Representatives last 
month upon a question that many of the mem- 
bers regard as concerning the national honor. 

In a little more than a year the Panama 
Canal will be finished. On what terms shall 
it be used? How much shall steamships pay 
for the privilege of passing through it? 

In the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, by virtue of 
which the United States was enabled to con- 
struct the canal, there is a provision that it 
‘*shall be free and open to the vessels of com- 
merce and of war of all nations observing these 
rules, on terms of entire equality, so that there 
shall be no discrimination against any such 
nation, or its citizens or subjects in respect of the 
conditions or charges of traffic, or otherwise.’’ 

Congress is now engaged in determining by 
legislation what shall be ‘‘the conditions or 
charges of traffic.’’ It is proposed that in order 
to meet the expense of maintaining the canal, 
a toll shall be levied, fhe amount. not to exceed 
a dollar and a quarter a net ton. Then comes 
the question, Shall that toll be levied on 
American vessels ? 

One group in Congress contends that the 
word ‘‘other’’ should be understood in the 
passage quoted above: that the canal is to be 
open on equal terms to the vessels of all other 
nations; but that American vessels may be 
passed free of toll. This contention is not 
strongly pressed. 

It is, however, maintained that inasmuch as 
no other nation can participate in the American 
coastwise trade, it will be no discrimination if 
American vessels trading between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific ports of the United States are 
exempted from the payment of toll. The 
argument is that the country, having incurred 
enormous expense in building the canal, is 
entitled to some advantage in using it; that 
any other view would be absurd, and that the 
exemption of the coastwise trade is the only 
advantage that can be taken. The House of 
Representatives, convinced by this argument, 
has already passed a bill that exempts American 
coasting vessels. 

On the other hand, it is urged that a fair 
construction of the treaty forbids any discrimi- 
nation whatever. Those who take this view 
have been quick to point out the fact that 
precisely the same question was raised by the 
United States some twenty years ago, when 
the Dominion government undertook to dis- 
criminate in favor of grain shipped through 
its canal to Montreal, against grain shipped to 
American lake ports. The Canadian govern- 
ment based its action on a clause in the treaty 
governing the use of the canal that is almost 
identical with the clause in the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. The United States protested against 
the Canadian interpretation of the clause, and 
ultimately succeeded in obtaining ‘‘equality of 
treatment.’’ To take the opposite ground new, 
merely because the sword cuts the other way— 
to repudiate our former interpretation of < 
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similar treaty, in order to get a small advan- 
tage which that interpretation does not give us 
—is certain to lead to charges not only of incon- 
sistency, but of dishonor. 


OOS 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


REMARKABLE ROPEWAY.—An aerial 

ropeway has recently been constructed for 
some tin-mines in the department of Potosi, 
Bolivia, which is remarkable for the fact that 
it is situated about three 
miles above sea - level. 
The ropeway conveys 
ore from the mines to 
the mills, a distance of 
more than two miles. 
The mills are situated 
at Ingenio Felix, 14,150 
feet above sea - level, 
and the mines lie about 
2,700 feet higher, so that 
the ore-buckets operate by gravity, carrying 
from six to 10 tons of ore an hour. At one 
point the line reaches an altitude of no less 
than 17,045 feet. That part of Bolivia is so 
rough and precipitous that no other system of 
mechanical transport can be employed with 
profit. e 


NAIL LOCOMOTION.—The snail has a 








remarkable pedal appendage that enables it | 


easily to climb the roughest rock or the 
smoothest glass, and to make its way safely 
even over the keen edge of a razor blade. In 
walking, the snail never lifts its foot; the 
more closely the sucker-like extremity clings to 
the surface beneath it, the better the snail can 
travel. Soft and flexible, the foot adapts itself 
readily to any surface. When a snail is placed 
on the blade of a razor, the foot presses so 
firmly against the sides of the blade that the 
sharp edge does not cut it. The garden-snail 
is said to travel always at the same rate, 
about 12 feet an hour. 
& 


X TERMINATING A PEST.— The Massa- 
chusetts forestry department has been trying 
a new method of destroying the voracious gipsy- 
moth caterpillars that have caused so much 
damage to the forest trees of New England. 
It has found that caterpillars fed on water- 
soaked lettuce leaves invariably contract what 
is known as ‘‘wilt disease.’? Not only does 
it quickly kill those that eat the lettuce, but 
it is said to spread contagion among others. 
In order to start an epidemic, the state bac- 
teriological experts fed lettuce, at the rate of 
almost 1,000 heads a week, to several million 
caterpillars. This summer, in many of the 
infected forests, masses of dead caterpillars 
will be suspended in small hammocks near 
the treetops. The action of sun and wind 
will distribute the germs, and it is expected 
that the disease will exterminate whole colonies 
of the destructive pests. 
& 
CROSS AUSTRALIA.—The government 
of Australia has decided to undertake the 
immediate construction of a 1,000-mile stretch 
of railway that will connect with the principal 
existing lines and form part of the first great 
transcontinental railway of the southern conti- 
nent. The new railway will run east and 
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west, through country well adapted to grazing, 
and will connect Port Augusta, in South Aus- 
tralia, with Kalgoorlie, in Western Australia. 
It is believed that the line, in addition to linking 
together the capitals of the different states, will 
aid greatly in the development of the interme- 
(liate region. The government has adopted the 
four-foot eight-and-one-half-inch gage, which, 
since it is used by three-quarters of the railways 
of the globe, may be regarded as standard. 
The completion of the new line will make 
it possible to travel from Perth, through 
Adelaide, Melbourne and Sydney, to Brisbane. 
At some future date a second transcontinental 
line will undoubtedly be built from Port 
Darwin southward. ® 


HE MICROTHERMOMETER. —A device 

to give mariners prompt and trustworthy 
warning of icebergs, at night or in foggy 
weather, would do much to rob the sea of its 
worst remaining danger. The usual method of 
detecting the presence of icebergs, by dipping 
water out of the sea and taking its temperature, 
's unsatisfactory. Recently a professor in Me- 
Gill University has invented an instrument 
called a microthermometer that, because of its 


delicacy in detecting and of its power to record 
the slightest changes in temperature, may prove | 
valuable to steamships. The microthermometer | 
consists of a water-tight copper cylinder con- 
taining a second cylinder that is wound with 250 
feet of silk-covered iron wire. The apparatus is 
hung below the water-line of the ship. Every 
change of temperature in the water causes a | 
corresponding change in the resistance of the | 
coil of wire, and this is recorded automatically | 
on an indicator in the pilot-house. It is 
believed that the instrument can show the pres- 
ence of an iceberg several miles away. 


oo & | 


CURRENT: EVENTS 


RESIDENTIAL TERM.—The judiciary 
committee of the House of Representatives | 
voted on June 4th to recommend the adoption 
|of a Constitutional amendment, limiting the 
tenure of office by a President to a single 
term of six years. A similar resolution has 
been favorably reported to the Senate. 
® | 
U BA.—Nearly 500 marines were landed in | 
Cuba on June 5th, to protect American | 
property at Guantanamo City. On June 9th, 
Rear - Admiral Osterhaus was ordered to 
| Havana with two war-ships, in response to a 
| telegram from the United States minister to | 
| the effect that there was danger of a race war | 
in the city, and that the Americans feared the 
negroes would attack them. 
P 
ITIZENSHIP OF SOCIALISTS. — On| 
June 8th, Representative Victor L. Berger, | 
Socialist, of Wisconsin, preferred charges against | 
United States District Judge Cornelius H. | 
Hanford of Seattle, and demanded that he be | 
formally impeached by the House and sent to | 
the Senate for trial. The chief charge grows 
out of the annulment of the naturalization 
papers of Leonard Olssen by Judge Hanford 
on May 10th, on the ground that they had 
- > been procured by misrep- 
i resentation. Olssen _ re- 
ceived his citizenship 
papers on January 1, 1910. 
On September 21, 1910, 
a naturalization examiner 
charged that Olssen had | 
stated in open court that | 
he was not attached to the | 
Constitution, and believed | 
that it should be radi- 
Maes} cally changed. The dis- 
JUDGE HANFORD trict attorney thereupon 
began an action to annul the citizenship papers. 
On the trial of the action Olssen said he thought 
that an industrial democracy should be estab- 
lished in place of the present form of govern- 
ment. He said also that he was a Socialist 
and a member of the Industrial Workers of the 
World. Judge Hanford annulled the papers 
because, as he said, it had been proved that 
the man belonged to a party ‘‘which has for 
its main object the elimination of property 
rights in this country.’’ The Socialists at once 
protested, and the United States Attorney- 
General ordered the district attorney in Seattle 
to assist Olssen in securing a retrial or in 
appealing from Judge Hanford’s decision, as 
‘‘upon the facts stated by Judge Hanford in 
his decision, the department was of the opinion 
that a grave injustice has been done.’’ 
& 
CTIVE ALASKAN VOLCANOES.—On 
June 5th, Mount Katmai, long supposed 
to be an extinct volcano, became active, and 
threw up vast masses of rock, sand and 
ashes. Mounts Iliamna, Redoubt and St. 
Augustine, which are usually more or less 
active, became violent at the same time. Kodiak 
Island, near the volcanoes, was covered a foot 
deep with ashes, and ashes fell in the streets 
of Sitka, 700 miles away. The eruptions were 
preceded by violent earthquakes. 
RITISH CABINET CHANGES.—Earl 
Loreburn, Lord High Chancellor since 
1905, resigned on June 10th, and Viscount 
Haldane, Secretary of State for War, was 
appointed his successor. Lord Loreburn en- 
tered the cabinet of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman as Sir Robert Reid. He was 
——-:£ | immediately made a baron, 
‘me for the Lord High Chan- 
cellor, who presides over 
} the House of Lords, is by 
custom a peer. He was 
made an earl in 1911. Vis- 
count Haldane entered the 
Campbell - Bannerman 
ministry along with Lord 
Loreburn. He has reor- 
ganized the army and 
} introduced many admin- 
istrative reforms. He was 
born in 1856, was educated at Edinburgh 
and Gottingen universities, entered Parliament 
in 1885, and was raised to the peerage in 1911. 
Col. John E. B. Seely, parliamentary under- 
secretary of state for war, has been promoted 
to succeed Viscount Haldane. To increase the 
legal strength of the ministry, Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, the attorney-general, was taken into 
the cabinet. 
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tc Car: forthe: Whele Family 


Making, as we do, the highest grade car that our long 
specialized experience and the best of facilities can produce, 
we want you to find out that a high-quality, up-to-the-minute 
six-cylinder car of 48 H. P. need not cost you more than $3000. 

Compare cars first. Then compare prices. And find in 
other cars, if you can, any equivalent of the price charged you 
above $3000. 

The $3000 Winton Six is the car that converted high-grade 
makers and buyers from four-cylinder cars to Sixes. 

It holds the world’s lowest sworn repair expense record— 
22.8 cents per 1000 miles. 

It is the pioneer self-cranking car, and its makers were the 
first in the world to make Sixes exclusively. 

It is the only high-grade car that has not required a single 
radical change in five years. It is not an experiment. 

It is up-to-the-minute in beauty, in design, in construction, 
and in performance, and it is the most restful riding car in 
the world. 

Let us send you our 64-page, library-size catalog. It tells 
all the facts. We shall also be_glad to send the advertisement 
that caused a lawsuit—‘‘ The Price You Pay vs. The Quality 
You Get.”’ 


THE WINTON MOTOR CAR CO. 


The World's First Maker of Sixes Exclusively 
19 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 








WINTON BRANCH HOUSES 
New York, Broadway at 70th St.; Chicago, Michigan Avenue at 13th St.; Boston, 
674 Commonwealth Ave.; Philadelphia, 246-248 N. Broad St.; Baltimore, Mt. Royal at North 
Ave.; Pittsburgh, Baum at Beatty St.; Cleveland, 1228 Huron Road; Detroit, 998 Woodward 
Ave.; Milwaukee, 82-86 Farwell Ave.; Minneapolis, 16-22 Eighth St. N.; Kansas City, 3324- 
3326 Main St.; San Francisco, 300 Van Ness Ave. ; Seattle, 1000-1006 Pike St. 























Sprinkle a litte Old Dutch Cleanser 
on a damp cloth and rub over the wet 
knife or fork. Then wash and dry 
thoroughly. Spots, rust, fruit stains 
and discolorations disappear instantly. 


Many Other Uses & 
Full Directions On 
Large Sifter-Can 10+ 
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LEARNING BY DOING. 


NATIVE Korean Christian 
A once came to a missionary, 

and said, -‘I have been mem- 
orizing some verses from the New 
Testament; will you hear me repeat 
them ?’’ 

The missionary opened his Testa- 
ment, and the native helper began 
at the fifth chapter of Matthew and 
recited the Sermon on the Mount without a 
halt or verbal error. 

The missionary was surprised, although he 
had often observed the power of the memory 
in these people, who read less and reflect and 
memorize more than we; and he took some 
thought concerning the comment he should 
make. 

At length he said, ‘‘ You have done well, my 
brother, to learn these words of the Lord 
Jesus. Allour religion may be found in them. 
But you must remember that it will do you 
little good merely to know the words; you must 
practise them as well.’’ 

‘*That is the way I learned them,’’ replied 
the Korean. 

‘‘What do you mean ?’’ asked the missionary. 

“*T took these precepts one by one. I 
mourned for my sins, and found comfort. I 
sought to be pure in heart, and I saw the vision 
of God. I tried to make peace and to be a 
child of God. I hungered and thirsted after 
righteousness, and something of what I sought 
I found. It was not difficult to commit to 
memory the precepts of the sermon, because I 
had learned the Word by obedience as well as 
by study.’’ 

And the missionary thought how wise was 
the method, and wished in his heart that every 
Christian would learn in the same way to prac- 
tise the virtues that all men admire and that 
few men take the trouble to attain. 
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THE IRISH LACE. 
Sera Stillman, dropping in on 





her old friend, Ellen Kirke, found 

her sitting in the big bay window, 
crocheting Irish lace. She liked Miss 
Kirke, but nevertheless she felt a cer- 
tain irritation whenever her glance fell 
on the piece of fairy-like lace. To her, 
as to the Hebrew psalmist, to keep 
silence was a pain and a grief. Finally 
she spoke out: 

“Ellen Kirke, I don’t see how you can reconcile 
it with your immortal soul to waste so many hours 
over such trifling!” 

Miss Kirke looked up, with a mischievous light 
in her soft brown eyes. 

“Maybe it’s just because my soul is immortal, 
Sarah. That makes you feel as if there was plenty 
of time to sit down and enjoy things now and 
then.” 

“We're put here to work,” Mrs. Stillman con- 
tended. 

Miss Kirke nodded serenely. “But I always 
found I did my best work if I sat and rested a 
spell between times. Besides, this is for Alice 
Gilman’s wedding-gown.” 

“Alice Gilman!” Mrs. Stillman’s voice betrayed 
her exasperation. “Of all the foolishness! Why, 
Alice Gilman will have to save every penny if she 
and John are going to get married this spring 
instead of waiting till he gets a promotion. She 
can’t waste money on finery.” 

“That,” Miss Kirke responded, happily, “is one 
of the reasons I’m making this lace for her, Sarah. 
Don’t you think it’s a pretty good one?” 

“No, I don’t,” Sarah responded, bluntly. “I 
think it’s downright foolishness! J’m going to 
give her sheets.” And feeling that the conversa- 
tion was becoming dangerous, she rose to go. 

A week later she carried the sheets to Alice. 
Mrs. Stillman was as generous as she was practi- 
eal; the sheets were of the best quality and 
hemmed neatly by hand, and Alice’s pleasure in 
them was great. While she talked radiantly of 
her plans, she showed Mrs. Stillman her other 
gifts. Last of all, she put in her visitor’s hands a 
box daintily tied with ribbons. 

“It’s for my wedding-gown,” she said. “Did 
you ever see anything so lovely?”” But Mrs. Still- 
man was looking, not at the lace, but at the girl’s 
face. 

“You see,” Alice explained, “I have no one 
belonging to me—no one in the world. I haven’t 
a thing that was mother’s. It—it seemed so dear 
to have this made just for me—something to keep 
always, and perhaps pass on —”’ The girl grew 
silent, but her fingers caressed the lace. 

At the moment Mrs. Stillman felt awkward; she 
could find nothing to say. But going home, she 
exclaimed to herself, ““Well, I suppose it takes all 
kinds to make a world!” which was a concession 
good for her soul. 
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EL DORADO. 


N our time the word El Dorado has come to 
| mean the goal of unattained desires, the magic 

country of dreams that forever lies just beyond 
the horizon. Meanwhile, the literal significance 
of the word has been lost sight of, and the legend 
of the treasure city that for fifty years lured many 
daring adventurers to explore the remote interior 
of South America is almost forgotten. 


When the Spanish conquerors first overran South 
America they heard many wonderful tales of a 
veritable dorado, or gilded man, king of a tribe of 
Indians that dwelt upon the lofty table-land of 
Bogota, in what is now the Republic of Colombia. 

Later inveutncee, says Mr. Ralph D. Paine, in 
“The Book of Buried Treasure,” have proved that 
such a personage actually existed. On the plateau 
already referred to there lived several communi- 
ties of the Muysea Indians, who worshiped the 
sun and moon, and adored various other natural 
objects. The numerous lakes of the region, for 
example, were holy places. Each was regarded as 
a sort of divinity, to which gold and emeralds were 











Lee. 


Lincoln and Lee! 





HERE were days when the compass divided 
the love of the North and the South, 
When the heat of a smoldering anger flamed out of each partizan mouth, 
But past are the hatred and heartache, and a new generation are we 
Who honor the North for her Lincoln and honor the South for her Lee. 


Oh, once we were bitter of spirit and swore with a sectional oath 

That a friend of the one or the other could never be friendly to both, 

But behold! a new day has arisen, and our eyes, which were purblind, can see, 
And be glad that the North loves her Lincoln and rejoice that the South honors 


Yes, more, for not only as neighbors must Northland and Southland abide, 

But each must be part of the other and share with the other her pride, 

Till our love is as broad as the prairie and our charity deep as the sea, 

That the South shall be worthy of Lincoln and the North shall do honor to Lee. 


And how may we prove our approval, how warrant the words of our praise 
But by making our deeds as a nation as leaves to the crown of their bays; 
That our men be a growth that is worthy the soil which has borne us the tree 
Whose roots spread abroad through the nation and whose fruits were a 











offered by being thrown into the water. Of these 
the lake of Guatavita was the holiest, and there 
originated the story of el hombre dorado. 

enever a new chief, or king, was chosen an 
inpenng ceremony was held in lieu of coronation. 
All the men marched to the lake in a great pro- 
cession. Their bodies were painted with ocher. 
or decorated with gold and emeralds, and covered 
with cloaks of jaguar skins. 

Behind them came the nobles, escorting the 
newly elected chief, who rode upon a barrow hun 
with disks of gold. His body was anointed wi 
resinous gums and covered with gold-dust, so that 
he shone like a living statue of gold. At the shore 
he and his escort step; upon a raft made of 
rushes, and moved slowly out to the middle of the 
lake. There the gilded one, plunging into the deep 
water, washed off his precious covering, while 
with shouts and music the assembled throng threw 
their offerings of gold and jewels into the lake. 
The performance of these ceremonies is vouched 
for by several early Spanish historians, and is 
virtually proved by the fact that the Spaniards 
actually recovered a considerable amount of treas- 
ure from the muddy bottom of Lake Guatavita. 

In the early part of the sixteenth century the 
story of the gilded man was magnified into a 
wondrous tale of a city built of -~y One deluded 
band of adventurers after another, at great cost, 
both of money and of life, explored the remote 
regions of the New World in a futile search for 
Dorado. Even the great Sir Walter Raleigh 
was lured into the quest. me | years of explora- 
tion was needed to prove that the golden city was 
a myth. 
® © 


THE STRANGER FROM THE TROPICS. 


‘“ ELEPHONE your inquiries to the library, 
and they will be answered over the wire,” 
announced the circular of the Ezra Beesly 
Free Public Library, according to Edmund Pear- 
son in “The Librarian at Play.” Promptly on 
the morning when the new service was installed, 
Miss Patterson, assistant reference librarian, 
seated herself at the telephone, with a revolving 
bookease of reference volumes at hand. And 
immediately things began to happen. 

“Ts this the library?” 

“Yes,” 


“This is Mrs. Humphrey Mayo. I understand 
you answer inquiries bytelephone? Yes. Thank 
you! Have you any books on birds?” 

“A great Many. hich —” 

“Well, ’m much interested in a large bird that’s 
been perching on our syringa-bush for the last 
half-hour. It’s a very extraordinary bird. I do 
not dare to go nearer than the piazza for fear of 
pvt | it. Now if I should describe it, could 
you look it up in some of your books?” 

“Why, I think so.” 

“Well, it’s a large bird,—like an eagle,—nearly 
all black. Its feathers are rumpled up, and it has 
a ruff, and a splash of scarlet on head. It 
must be some tropical bird that’s lost its way. 
Perhaps it’s hurt.” 

“You see, I haven’t any bird books right at 
hand. I'll send to the reading-room. Hold the 
wire, please.” 

After an interval, during which ‘‘Central’’ made 
various inquiries, the messenger returned from 
the reading-room. 

“He says it’s a crow.” 

“A crow!” exclaimed Miss Patterson. 

“A crow!”’ echoed Mrs. Mayo, at the other end 
of the wire. “That’s impossible. Ow crows! 
Why, this has a ruff and a magnificent red —” 
“Whom did you see in the reading-room?’’ 
demanded Miss Patterson. 

“Tt was that young man —” 

“Oh, he doesn’t Know anything. Go back and 
find Miss Bixby.” 

A long wait ensued, but after fifteen minutes 
the assistant reference librarian and Mrs. Mayo 
were again in communication. 

“We think it may be a°California grebe—we 
can’t say positively. Or else the Hawkins’s giant 
kingfisher. But if it has tufts back of the ears, it 
might be the white-legged — But Mr. Regi- 
nald Kookle happens to be in the library, and 
we’ve asked him —” 

“What, the author of ‘Winged Warblers of 
Waltham’ ?” 

“Yes, and of ‘The Chickadee and His Children.’ ” 
“Oh, I know his books! t does he say?” 
“He’s not sure. Miss Bixby has described the 
bird, and he’s much interested. He has already 
started for your house.” 

“Oh, that will be perfectly lovely! Thank you 
so much! Good-by!” 

Mr. Kookle, the eminent writer on birds, ap- 
proached Mrs. Mayo’s house carefully from the 
rear—since the mysterious stranger was on the 
front lawn. He—Mr. Kookle—was dressed in his 
famous brown suit—in perfect harmony with the 
color of dead $s, to render him as nearly as 
poseiite invisible against the snowless winter 
andscape. He had his field-glasses already leveled 
on the A ye ee oy when Mrs. Mayo Ee ed him: 

“Right there—do you see, Mr. Kookle?” 

“Yes, I see him all right.” 

A light mist — over the wet grass, but the 
tropical visitor could be descried. He sat near 
the ground, with his feathers much ruffled and his 
back toward his observers. It was possible even 
at _ distance to see his magnificent crimson 
erest. 

“I suspected it!” 

“What? What is it?” asked Mrs. Mayo, eagerly. 
“Madam, Lenvy you. You have the distinction 





of being the first observer of the only specimen of 


‘| making one month’s ra- 





the Bulbus Clarisicus Giganticus ever known to 
come north of the fourteenth lel.” 

Mrs. Mayo was moved nearly to tears. 

“Are you sure?” 

“If L could get a nearer view of his feet—I will 
make a détour from your driveway—you approach 
from the house.” 

“Just let me get my rubbers!” 

“Please h an 

The strategic movement began — stealthily — 
until = opposite, with the syringa-bush 
between them. The bird now took an interest in 
the proceedings. He raised his head, uttering a 
peculiar hoarse note, that sounded like: 

“Craw-w-w-w!”’ 

Mr. Kookle and Mrs. Mayo stopped, electrified. 
Then the bird hopped out of the bush, giving vent 
to this remarkable song: ; 

» “Cut, cut, cut, cut, ker-dar-cut! Ker-dar-cut!” 

It gave some more raucous squawks, flew over 
the fence, ran across the , and joined the 
other Black Minorca fowls in Higgins’s side yard. 

Mrs. Mayo ente the house. Mr. K e re- 
turned his field-glasses to the case, turned up the 
collar of his famous brown suit, and walked rapidly 
away. 
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REMEMBERED BY A HUMORIST. 


T is flattering to find little details about your- 
| self lingering in the recollection of another, 
particularly when that other is among the great. 
But in this, as in other matters, pride is not often 
justified, as a little tale out of “Lewis Melville’s” 
“The Thackeray Country” shows. 


Thackeray’s favorite club was the Garrick. It 
was to this club that he brought Mr. Herman 
Merivale, then a boy, to dinner. Years after, Mr. 
Merivale asked him if he remembered it. 

“Why, yes, of course,” said the great man, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. ‘And what is more, 
I remember I gave you beefsteak and an apricot 


omelet.’’ 

The young man was delighted that even the 
smallest details of the entertainment should have 
impressed themselves upon his host, and he ex- 
pressed his pleasure accordin ly. 

“Yes,” said Thackeray, with twinkling eyes, “I 
always gave boys beefsteaks and apricot omelets.” 
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HEROIC SELF - DENIAL. 


T is one thing to starve when you can get no 
food ; it is quite another to starve when you are 
handling food every day. The account of David 
L. Brainard’s part in the ill-fated Greely arctic 
expedition, related by Mr. F. B. Copley in the 
Outing Magazine, proves that heroism may be 
shown as much by what a man refrains from doing 
as by what he does. 
In the latter part of September, 1883, Greely and 
his twenty-two men, nearly stripped of all their 
aggage and provisions, went into winter camp at 
Cape Sabine. They built a wretched hut of stones, 
upon which they placed a whale-boat, bottom 
upward. In November they found that there was 
food enough to last the party about a month. As 
there was no ho hat 
help would reach them 
before the first of March. 
a were confronted 
with the problem of 





tions last four months, 
at least. They tried to 


solve this problem by 
fixing a y ration of 
fifteen ounces—just one- 


quarter of a man’s nor- 
mal needs. 

They were tortured by 
cold, thirst and sickness, 
as well as by hunger. 
The temperature in the 
hut never rose above 
the freezing-point; a man always found his slee 
ing-bag frozen to the ground when he returned 
it. Some of the men went mad; some were driven 
to steal from the pitiful little store of food; one 
man had to be taken out and shot; one by one the 
men starved to death. Only seven were left when 
the rescuers came. 

All through that long night of horror Brainard 
was the only man authorized to enter the commis- 
sary storehouse. He i - account of the precious 
food; he issued it all. For long periods each day 
he was in that storehouse, with no one looking on 
but his God—and at Cape Sabine God seemed a 
long, long way off. 











It — | be asked how any one knows that 
Brainard stood firm all through those months of 
horror. Of course there can no conclusive 
evidence, but there is such rene corroborative 
evidence that the fact can hardly be doubted. 
Here is an extract from Greely’s official report : 

“Brainard’s safe and careful estimates of un- 
known weights of bread and meat were of incal- 
culable benefit. The scores of pounds which these 
estimated supplies overran were sure testimony 
as to what I >: f believe, that in that terrible 
winter no ounce of unauthorized food passed his 

2” 
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Early in February the surgeon of the party 
reported to Greely that Brainard was in danger 
of immediate death unless he were restrained from 
violent exercise and exposure. Thereupon = 
im for 


commander, after remonstrating with 





doing extra work, offered him an increase of an 
ounce of bread daily; but Brainard refused the 
additional rations, and continued to exert his 
waning strength unselfishly. An unconquerable 
spirit pee him the power to survive. 

In the middle of the polar night, when the wind 
was leaping down upon them with a cruel roar, 
and the-snow was driving across the illimitable 
ice-fields, and the floes and bergs in the sea were 
crunching and groaning—in the midst of all this 
tumult without, and hunger and despair within, 
Brainard had the cheerful courage to write by the 
pale flicker of the blubber in the tomato-can: 
‘How secure and thankful we should feel in this 
strong house, miserable and cold as it is, where 
the howling storm outside cannot reach us.” 
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A MUSICIAN’S ROMANCE. 
HE life story of Monsieur Fanelli, the com- 
poser of “Tableaux Symphoniques,”’ which 
has recently won general praise in Paris, 
reads like a romance. How easily it might have 
read like a tragedy this incident will show: 


In his youth Fanelli had been courageous and 
ambitious, full of dreams of the music he was 
going to write, for the world to hear and admire. 

ut misfortune followed misfortune; he found it 
—e to get a oe his compositions, 
and one by one his dreams to fade. 

Ten, hes aw thirty years went by. Fanelli, all 
hope crush by continued adversity, was earning 
a pittance by pla ng — after night in an 
orchestra. None of his colleagues suspected his 

enius, for he Kors his ambitions locked in his 

eart, as he kept the symphony, the masterpiece 
of his youth, locked in his desk. 

Then one day Fanelli, in search of work as a 
copyist, called upon Gabriel Pierné, one of the 
great musical celebrities of Paris. Asked to show 
a sample of his writing, Fanelli produced the sym- 
phony, which he had — with him. Pierné 
‘ooked at it, and saw that the writing was clear; 
then he saw something more, for he continue 
reading the music canes y. 

“Who is this Fanelli?” he asked, at length. 

“Myself,” answered the composer. “I wrote it 
nearly thirty years ago.” ' 

“Leave this-with me, and come again in a few 


days.” 

So Fanelli went out, while Pierné, too enrapt to 
say good-by, stood by the window, poring over the 
music. A few days later he announced to the 
delighted but dazed Fanelli that he was going 
to —7 the symphony at one of the Concerts 


On the eventful night Fanelli himself took a seat 
with the musicians. Tears came into his eyes as 
he heard the first strains of his work, neglected for 
so many years. He was not alone in his emotion, 
however, for as the music proceeded, tears came 
into the eyes of the other musicians, the director, 
the audience. The music took them by storm. 
When it was over, a burst of applause broke ont, 
rose and swelled, and would not die —- The 
composer alone sat quiet, as if in deep thought. 
Finally he got up, walked over to Pierné, and with 
a full heart, expressed his gratitude. 

“Again I thank you, Monsieur Pierné,” he said, 
taking his leave. “Good night, and a good appe- 
tite to you.” 

Pierné wondered at this strange farewell, but at 
last the meaning dawned on him. The — 
that was still ringing through the hall had brought 
to Fanelli not only fame, but what for the moment 
was of even more importance to him—the promise 
of easier ae 2 The composer of ‘“ Tableaux 
Sym ’’ had left the scene of his triumph 
to enjoy a much-needed and rare treat—a g 
dinner. 
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THE DUCK AND THE TROUT. 


S a Virginian was fishing below a milldam 
A near a Village in his state, so a contributor 
writes to The Companion, he accidentally 
threw his line across a duck, which suddenly 
turned round, twisted the gut about its neck, and 
fixed the dropper-fly in its breast. 


Thus entangled and hooked, the duck soon broke 
off the gut above the dropper, and sailed down the 
stream with the other y trailing behind it. It 
had not gone far before a trout about a pound and 
a half in weight took the fly. ; 

Then began an extraordinary contest. While 
the trout struggled, the terror of the duck was very 
evident; it fluttered its wings and dragged the fish. 
When the trout grew more quiet, the duck gave 
way, and suffered itself to be 
bushes, at the edge of the stream.. When the 
struggle was renewed, the duck’s head was fre- 
quent! }, drawn under the water. 

By chance, however, the gut got across a branch 
that hung downward into the water, when the 
duck, taking advantage of the purchase that this 
circumstance gave it, dragged the fish from its 
hole and obliged it to show its head above water. 
Then it became a contest of life and death. The 
trout was in its last agonies and the duck in avery 
weak state, when the gut broke, and suffered each 
to go his own way. 

e man who saw this strange combat stoutly 
affirms the truth of every detail. 
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LITTLE BROTHER’S SHARE. 


HE two small boys of the family were enjoy- 

ing the first snow of the season, says the 

Boston Transcript, but their mother, who 

was watching them from her room, soon rapped 
on the window. 

“Johnny,” she called, “why don’t you let your 

little brother have your sled part of the time?” 

“I do, ma. I take it going down-hill, and he has 

it going back.” 
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SOMETIMES IT SEEMS SO. 


‘“ OW, children,” said the teacher, ““who can 
tell me what the word ‘odorless’ means?”’ 
Willie Jones was sure he knew. 


“Well, Willie, what does it mean?” 

“Odorless means without scent,” he piped. | 

“Right. Now who can give a sentence using 
the word correctly?” continued the teacher. “You 
may answer, Jimmy.” 

“Please, ma’am, when you are odorless you 
cannot ride in the trolley-cars.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Prison. 11. Childhood. 

2. Tub, tube; cub, cube; spar, spare; fir, fire 
bar, bear; mad, mead; vent, event; we, ewe; fad 
fade; ram, ream; fat, feat; hat, hate; lad, lead; 
tar, tear; far, fear. 


3. I. Pen. tt. Door. wr. Deed. rv. Weight— 
wait. v. Finger. 
D 
DEW 
4. PARES 5. LILAC 
ARENA DIGITAL 
RESET DELIVERED 
ENEMY WATERED 
SATYR CARES 
LED 
D 


6. Land, mark—landmark. 


drawn under some ° 
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DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 


OHNNY Smith lived in the country, 
but he often longed to live in the city, 
where there are so many things to see 

and do. 


country to board at Johnny Smith’s house, 

and he saw how glad they were to leave 

the city. He began to wonder about it. 
‘*T should think you would be glad to | 


doors !’’ said one of the boys. 
‘* Yes, I suppose it is nice,’’ said 
Johnny Smith, slowly. 


glad I should not know what to do! 
See all the things you have!’’ 


said Johnny Smith. ‘‘I think it is you 
who have the things. ’’ 


things as you have,’’ said the first. 

Johnny Smith stared. ‘‘Why, what do 
you mean?’’? he asked, when he could 
find words. 





‘*Just what I said,’’ the boy replied. 





A GAME FOR JULY FOURTH. 


By Laura Rountree Smith. 


have cows in the city. We have no big garden, 
where you can pick your corn fresh from the 
stalks every day.’’ 

‘*And,’’ broke in another, ‘‘think what a 


One summer some boys came to the | 


be so near the woods and the whole out- | 


‘*You suppose!’ said another. ‘Why, | 
if I could live.in the country, I’d be so 


‘*Why, I haven’t much of anything,’’ 


‘Oh, but we haven’t half such nice | 


‘‘We haven’t any chickens. We can’t) 





HIS RICHES. 


By Blanche Elizabeth Wade. 


| than their own, they would open their eyes 
wider than ever at what he had to show 
them in that north meadow. ‘‘Is that 
north meadow yours, too?’’ asked one. 

**Yes,’’ said Johnny Smith, with joy. 
| ‘*Think of owxfing so much land that 
one of your meadows is a,mile away!’’ 
said the boy. 

On they went till they came to the 
| meadow, and Johnny Smith took them to 
|a row of willows. There he showed them 
|a beautiful brook, running along and 
making a pretty, babbling song. 

Then how the boys’ eyes did widen! 
Think of owning not only a meadow, 
but a brook! 

Then Johnny Smith began to show 
them the wonders of the brook. There 
were things in it that he once thought 
|most common. Now they were riches 
indeed! There were things in there that 
the city boys had never seen in their 
lives! Beginning at the top of the water, 
there were the water-striders that ran 
along the surface of the brook without 
falling into it. Then there were little 
pinfish in the shallow parts near the edge. 
There were the ‘‘shiners,’’ as Johnny 
Smith called the minnows that swam 
| gaily about in the stream. There were 
the water -snails carrying their shell 


Yor NG children can play the Fourth of | lucky fellow you are to have such a lot of space | houses round with them. 


July game. When the game is played at 
a party, the girls may wear white dresses, 


with red and blue sashes. The boys may wear | 


to play ball in, and you don’t have to keep off | 
the grass !’’ 
‘* Why, ’”’ said Johnny Smith, 


‘“*T never | 


The boys saw caddis-worms in queer, 
tiny pebble cases. They examined polly- 
wogs and frogs, and found a lizard 


blue suits, red or blue ties and sashes. They | thought about that. I’ve always had such | among the weeds. There were crabs 


may all wear red, white and blue cocked hats | 
made of tissue-paper. 

The children choose one of the boys to be | 
Uncle Sam. He chooses twelve children to | 
represent the months, and they form a circle, 
leaving July to skip round outside. Uncle | 
Sam stands inside the circle, and says: 

“T am looking for a Holiday. 
Help me, lads and lassies gay.” 

September runs into the circle, and asks, 
‘Was your holiday in September ?’’ 

Uncle Sam shakes his head; the children in 
the circle clap hands, while September returns | 
to his place. While clapping hands, all say: 

“Clap the hands, clap him out! 
September, you are wrong. 
Turn about when you’re in doubt 
[All turn about.] 
We'll find the day ere long!” 

When they face out, July runs through the | 
cirele, and when they face back, he runs out- | 
side. Uncle Sam says again: 

“TI am looking for a Holiday. 
Help me, lads and lassies gay.” 





things. ’’ 

‘*And we have never had them,’’ said the 
| first boy. 

Johnny Smith had never known before that 
the things he thought 80 tiresome were really 
worth speaking about. ‘‘Well,’’ said he, after | 
a few minutes, ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder if they 
were pretty nice; and,’’ he said, with pride, 
**I’ve got something else !’’ 

‘*What?’’ asked all the boys. 


‘‘Come on, and I’ll show you. It is a mile | 
away, in the north meadow. ’’ 


Proudly he led the way. If the boys thought 


|the things they had seen were worth more! 


| under stones. There was a small catfish 
behind another stone. There was a 
whirligig beetle bobbing about. There 
were water-boatmen upon the mud floor 
of the brook, and all at once even a shy 
| trout darted out from a dark hole. What 
a place it was! The boys hardly could 
| leave when the dinner-hour came. 

Never, after that summer, was Johnny 
| Smith known to wish for things he did 
not have. He began to think of the things 
|he owned. They were no longer poor, 
|common things. He loved them more and 
more each day. 





“FOR A PRESENT.” 


By Rose Mills Powers. 


liked the little new girl as soon as they 
saw her. Her name was Flora Annie 
Pine. At recess she showed the girls a new 
game that was so amusing 


Ti children in Miss Ware’s schoolroom 





CHORUS 


they played it every day 
for weeks afterward. 
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Hur - rah! for the Fourth of ibe -ly. Hur- 


home, Miss Ware walked to 


' ts her. The little girl ran into 








WM Sa for the sky rock - ets 


the house to tell her mother 
the school was the nicest 


high. Hur - she had ever been in. And 








rah! for the noise for the girls and the boys, 


— —— a to put baby brother into his 
4 — 8 ss ae see eee omens —z carriage, to give him an 


airing in the near-by park, 








oo OG —— — a little rest. 
= = ee = = =e = = o— | After a while baby 
Hur - rah! for the Fourth of Ju - ly. on 


_ 








_ A month runs in as before and asks if the | 
holiday isin hismonth. So the game continues 
intil every month except July has run into the 
virele and back. July then runs in. Uncle 
Sam presents him with a flag, and says: 

4 — I am looking for is the Fourth 
of July !? 

The children clap hands and march round, | 

singing the chorus. 


a park bench to rest. She 
had been thinking very hard about something 
she had heard in school. 


making something for Miss Ware,’’ the girl 
had said. ‘‘To-morrow is her birthday, and 
|she does not like to have us buy her any- 
thing, so we are all making her something, 
instead. ’’ 

Flora Annie wished that she had known 
|about the gifts sooner; she would have liked 


x | When it was time to go | 
dl 


Flora Annie’s street with | 


then Flora Annie hurried | 
so that mother could have | 


Flora Annie sat down on | 


“We girls are all | 


|to make Miss Ware a bag and embroider 
| her initials on it. She knew how, and 
she had made herself one with her own 
| initials—‘‘F. A. P.??—on it. In her own 
sewing - basket she had many pretty 
remnants of silk. 

| Flora Annie mused regretfully on the 
park bench; and she was still thinking 
| about Miss Ware’s birthday when she 
went to her little bedroom at night. 

| As she opened her bureau drawer to 
fold away her hair ribbon, her glance fell 
on the bag she had made. She took it 
| out and looked at the initials. ‘‘F.A.P.’’ 
Just a plain bag without her monogram 
would have been suitable to give fora 
present. ‘‘For a present,’’ she repeated 
out loud, and suddenly she broke into a 
laugh. 

When Miss Ware’s birthday came, what 
most surprised and pleased her was a pink 
silk bag that was given to her by her little 
new pupil. It contained a note that 
said that Flora Annie would have liked 
to make her a brand-new bag, but did 
not have time. She hoped when Miss 
Ware saw the initials ‘‘F. A. P.,’’ that she 
would think of them as meaning ‘‘For A 
Present’? from her loving Flora Annie 
Pine. 

All this happened a long time ago, but 
| to this day Miss Ware keeps her handker- 
| chiefs in Flora Annie Pine’s silk bag. 
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PLAYMATES. 
By Winthrop Packard. 
The Echo Boy lives under the hill, 
And he calls to me all day, 
Whenever | shout he answers — still 
He never comes out to play. 
The Looking-Glass Girl smiles when | 
smile, 
And she plays all day like me; 
She wears my gowns in the selfsame 
style, 
But never a word says she. 
I like to hear the Echo Boy talk, 
When he answers back in play, 
But how | wish he’d come out to walk! 
Don’t you think he will some day ? 
The Looking-Glass Girl is full of fun, 
She beckons with smiles so bright, 
But don’t you think, when the game is 
done, 
That she ought to say, “Good night” ? 
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IN MOTHER’S SHOES 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 
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of the boys on Fourth of July, dear.’ 
Claudia’s pink and white face was sober. 
A great weight seemed pressing down upon 


I’ only mother had not said, ‘‘ Take good care 


her young shoulders. How could she take | 


good care of four boys on the Fourth of July! 
Suddenly she shuddered, for she remembered 


the dreadful picture that the magazines and | 


newspapers had used the year before in plead- 
ing with the public fora ‘‘sane Fourth.’’ The 
boy lying with bandaged eyes was slim and 
straight, like Francis; the mother in agony 
beside him, the father at the foot of the couch 
—they might have been mother and father. 
And here was she, Claudia Gay, but fifteen 


| stickiness of Claudia’s frosting. There were 
| three rounds of cakes. The patriotic song-book 
was open on the piano, and Claudia had 
patiently practised the accompaniments that 
her mother had always played. 

Very early on the morning of the Fourth 
she put on her oldest dress and went down to 
the boys. 
Where were the boys? Where was the noise? 
She could not hear a single fizzing or banging 
anywhere. 

‘‘Francie! Lee! Blair!’’ she called. ‘‘ Jack 
| Horner! Where are you? I’m coming!’’ 
| She found them industriously at work on 
the back porch, but she saw no packages of 


years old, a regular scarebaby, left to take firecrackers and torpedoes. They were jam- 
are of Francis and Lee and Blair and ‘‘little | ming cookies and clumsy, ragged-edged sand- 


Jack Horner!’’ 
‘*T never can do it in the world !’’ she groaned. 
‘*They’re saving up all their money for fire- | 
crackers and pistols—they’ve saved a lot!’’ 

Poor, sick father! Of course mother had to 
go to him, but if she only could have gone | 
on the fifth of July, very early in the morning! | 

Claudia was the oldest of the little Gays, | 
and seemed all her life to have carried a load | 
of care. In her early days she had worried 
lest her dolls might take cold, and lest the 
baby’s little bow-legs might never grow 
straight. But never before had a Fourth of 
Jviy distressed her. 

There might be ways, of course, to outwit 
her brothers; Claudia was skilful in inventing 
‘‘ways,’’ and at this moment she could think 
of a splendid one. But it would be deceptive, 
and therefore it did not appeal to her. If she 
pretended to be sick all day, the boys would 
not fire off their crackers for fear of disturbing 
her. ‘*‘But I couldn’t do that!’’ she sighed. 

Then she remembered Great-Aunt Debbie, 
who lived next door. She would not have to 
pretend that Great-Aunt Debbie was sick. If 
she called the boys together, and said, ‘‘ Poor 
Aunt Debbie! Think how your cracker noises 
will disturb —’’ Claudia caught herself up. 
Aunt Debbie was perfectly deaf. All the cracker 
noises of Fourth of July could not disturb her! 

So Claudia reluctantly decided that she would 
have to take her mother’s place and superin- 
tend personally all the explosions. She would 
have to be on hand all day, to see that none | 
of the boys injured their eyes or their fingers. | 
And Claudia was afraid of ‘‘things that went 
off.’ She had never consented to have any- | 
thing to do with firecrackers. Her Fourths of 
July she had always spent in her own room, 
carefully muffied. 

The patriotic cakes she could make quite 
easily, standing at the big kneading-board. 
She had the receipt, and she knew how to put 
the little flags in red, white and blue candies 
on the white frosting. She had a wild idea of 
making so many patriotic cakes that it would 
take the boys all day to eat them. It was such 
a wild idea that she laughed, and felt a little 
more courageous. 

“*T think I could fire something off right 
this minute!’’ she boasted. ‘‘With my eyes 
shut and cotton in my ears!’’ But she knew 
sadly that on the fateful day she must keep ears 
and eyes wide open. Mother had always done it. 

As the days went by, Claudia’s dread in- 
creased and intruded upon her dreams at night. 
Forebodings persisted in crowding into her 
mind. She kept seeing Francis lying on a 
couch with awful bandages round his eyes and 
herself kneeling beside him. 

One night she got out of bed and padded 








away down the dark hall. She entered Francis’s | 
room, and with outstretched hands, felt her way | 
to his little white-painted bedstead. She caught | 
hold of the sleeping child and shook him. | 

‘*Wake up, Francie—just a minute! I want! 
to feel your eyes open!’’ she implored. ‘‘Sit | 
up in bed, and when I scratch a match, look 
right straight at me! Say you can see me!’’ 
And it was not until he had followed out her 
agitated instructions that she stole back to bed. 
Oh, she would watch him and the others every 
minute on Fourth of July! ‘‘If it kills me,’”’ 
she said, solemnly. 

At last she confided her dreads and forebo- 
dings to her bedridden Great-Aunt Debbie. 
On account of Aunt Debbie’s deafness, she | 
had to shout her confession. 
‘‘Say it over again, deary; I didn’t get it | 
all. You’re dreading Fourth of July, you} 
say? For fear you’ll get burned?’’ | 

‘*No, no, for fear they will—the boys! And 
lose their eyes and fingers and things. Mother | 
said to take care of them. O Aunt Debbie, | 
you don’t know how scared Iam! I’m sear 
for me, too—I’m afraid, Aunt Debbie! I 
can’t bear things that go off!’’ 

The little patriotic cakes were all ready on | 
the turkey platter—spread out at a respectful | 
distance from one another on account of the | 


| 
| 





wiches into a basket. 

‘*We’re getting ready for the pignig,’’ volun- 
tered little Jack Horner, over the edge of a 
sandwich. 

‘*What picnic?’’ 

‘*Fourth o’ July one. You get your hat 
on, Claudy. It’s going to start right away.’’ 

‘*But— but your crackers! Francis Gay, 
what have you done with the things that go 
off ??’ 

Francis faced about. ‘*Ain’tany. Wenever 
bought one. Think we would, after Blair 
heard you telling Aunt Debbie? Fellows with 
sisters have got to take care of them. We took 


|a vote to have a picnic instead, and we’re 


going to pay your fare both ways.’’ 

‘*And treat you!’’ chimed in little Jack 
Horner. 

Claudia’s sweet face went from pink to red. 
She stood in the doorway, radiant. The boys 
loved her—they were going to take care of her! 
This was a beautiful discovery to make out of 
a clear Fourth of July sky. 

‘*Why,’’ she cried, ‘‘I thought you were just 
boys, and you’re brothers !’’ 


* 


ANIMAL AFFINITIES. 


O one knows the laws which govern ani- 
mals in choosing their friends among 
other animals, but it is possible that 


| qualities have as little and temperament as 


much to do with their friendships as with 
those of human beings. Such affinities exist, 


| even in the case of wild animals in captivity, 


and the keepers at the Bronx Zoo tell dozens 


| of stories of these mutual likes and dislikes. 


There is a curious case right now in the 
monkey house, acco 
Sun, where a queer little animal called a 
coati seems to have fallen a victim to the| 
charms of a black ape. The two are never 


apart. 

The monkey house has been the scene of 
many interesting friendships. There was the 
case of Polly and Dohong, a chimpanzee and 
an orang-utan, that counted the rest of the 
monkey world well lost so long as they had 
each other. q 

The greatest cronies in the monkey house 
are Dick and Susie, a pair of chimpanzees that 
have been keeping house together for about a 
year. fessor Garner brought Susie home 
with him from the African jungle, and a clever 
little body she is. So far as Dick was con- 
cerned, to see her was to love her. He has 
a temper which can only be described as 
‘‘ornery’’; but his behavior toward Susie is 
that of a gentleman. 

One of the funniest of the zoo friendships is 
that of Alice and Congo. Alice is a big Indian 
elephant and Congo a pygmy African, said 
to the only one of the species in captivity. 
Although he is full-grown, he is only about 
half as big as Alice, who seems to regard him 
with a curious mixture of feelings. She protects 
him and him as a mother does a child. 
But she also regards him with the jealous 
adoration of a mature spinster for a dashing 
youth. As Dick Rich: their keeper, says: 

‘* Alice is just crazy about that kid!’’ 

The lions, the tigers, leopards and other 
animals of the cat tribe are not given in cap- 
tivity to friendships. But when it comes to 
bears, there is a different story. 

There used to be two Himalayans in one of 
the pits, and they were the best of friends. 
A year or two ago one of them died, and the 
incidents which followed constitute one of 
the most thrilling and touching chapters in the 
history of the zoo. 
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A Nerve Tonic 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Recommended for relief of insomnia, impaired nerve 
force and fatigue. Invigorates the entire system. [Adr. 








DOCTOR’S SHIFT 
NOW GETS ALONG WITHOUT IT. 


A physician says: 
meat for my breakfast and suffered with indiges- 
tion until the meat had passed from the stomach. 

“Last fall I began the use of Grape-Nuts for 
breakfast and very soon found I could do without 
meat, for my body got all the nourishment neces- 
sary from the Grape-Nuts and since then I have 
not had any indigestion and am feeling better and 
have increased in weight. 

“Since finding the benefit I derived from Grape- 
Nuts I have prescribed the food for all my patients 
suffering from indigestion or over-feeding and also 
for those recovering from disease where I want a 
food easy to take and certain to digest and which 
will not overtax the stomach. 3 

“I always find the results I look for when I pre- 
scribe Grape-Nuts. For ethical reasons please 
omit my name.” Name given by mail by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

The reason for the wonderful amount of nutri- 
ment, and the easy digestion of Grape-Nuts is not 
hard to find. 

In the first place, the starchy part of the wheat 
and barley goes through various processes of cook- 
ing, to perfectly change the starch into dextrose 
or grape-sugar, in which state it is ready to be 
easily absorbed by the blood. 

The parts in the wheat and barley which Nature 
can make use of for rebuilding brain and nerve 
centers are retained in this remarkable food, and 
thus the human body is supplied with the powerful 
strength producers, so easily noticed after one 
has eaten Grape-Nuts each day for a week or ten 
days. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in the 
little book, ‘“‘The Road to Wellville,’’ in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Consists of hexagonal, three-j lit-bamboo 
R k-wrapped, with reel seat and cork han- 
wood form ; 40 yd., nickel- 
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dle, 83¢ ft. long, with 
, Click and drag Multiplying Reel ; 26 yds. 
ard Braided Silk for trout or bass ; 50 ft. Water- 
proof Bass Line; 24 split shot, 3 ringed Bass 
Sinkers ; 6 Bass and Trout Flies ; 3 ft. Leader ; 12 
gut Snelled Hooks ; Rubber Frog ; Fluted Troil- 
ing Spoon; colored Float. If each part was 
bought separately at usual retail price, cost would 
be nearly double. 

Shipped on receipt of $2.00. By express, prepaid, 38c. extra. 
ASK FOR OUR NEW AND ENLARGED 
Outdoor Guide No. F-6—Free 
It is a treasure house of suggestions for 
those interested in sports of ali kinds. 
NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 

15 and 17 Warren Street, New York 








“Until last fall I used to eat | 
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let NOW. 
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sk your doctor” about 
Eskay’s and let us mail you our 
helpful book for mothers, and 


TEN FEEDINGS FREE 


Smith, Kline & Frénch Co., 464 Arch Street, 

: Please send me free 10 feedings of Eskay's 
Food and your helpful book for mothers, “‘ How to Care for 
the Baby.” 


Name. 





Street and Number___ 
City and State. 
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after getting the camera. 


tested | 





You need no experience 
at all if you havea — 


Premo Junior 


Think of a camera so simple to understand and operate that 
you can start in to make good pictures within half an hour 


And that’s just what you can do with a Premo Junior. 
can photograph all the persons and things you care about and 
get pictures as good as those made by higher priced cameras. 


They are real cameras, well and strongly made. They have carefully 
t enses, automatic shutters, two finders, and load in daylight. So 
inexpensive that any boy or girl can have one. Prices, 154 x 25%, $1.50; 
24x34, $2.00; 244 x44, $3.00; 344 x 44, $4.00; 4x5, $5.00. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION, EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Catalogue at the dealer’s, or mailed on request. 


You 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 























Naturally, the keepers wanted to remove the 
body of the dead bear, but the surviving friend | 
of the deceased refused to give it up. With | 
his paws he pushed toward it the leaves that | 
had fallen into the enclosure, and he brought 
straw from the dens in the rocks. All this | 
he heaped over the carcass until he had it | 
completely covered. Then he planted himself | 
over it, and fought off any of the other bears | 
that came near. 

It was out of the —— for anybody to 
enter the pit and get the body, so the keepers, 
by means of a gee, pushed and pulled it over 
to the side, ti oy to it, and lifted it over 
the iron fence. The bear fought them every 
inch of the way, seizing the - in his jaws, 
and being overcome finally only by the force of 
superior numbers. 

Since the loss of his only friend, the Him- 
alayan stays most of the time in a corner 
and mourns. 





VAN 
DYCK 


FOR TRAVELING 


Linene Collars are invaluable. They may be thrown away when soiled. 
Both sides being finished alike, they may be first reversed and two 
wearings secured for the price of a single collar. 

TRY THEM THE NEXT TIME YOU TRAVEL. 
10 Collars for 25 cents at the stores, or by mail 30 cents in U.S. stamps. 


SAMPLE BY MAIL for 6 cents. 


State Size and Style. 


Beautiful Catalogue Free. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, Dept. N, BOSTON, MASS. 





























HE gate is shut behind you, and you dip | 
f to the south, always south, southeast. 
The sudden heat is overpowering. It 
surrounds, saturates, weighs down hand and 
foot. And the glare floods to your very soul. 
It glitters so, the new blue water, and the 
boat slips through it as through a basin of oil. 
It is too heavy to ripple, too hot. The sun 
glares on it all day, spreads blinding rays upon 
it that shine like brass. And deep beneath lie 
other suns—images wrought in molten steel. 
You dare not look out into the sea—but with 
eyes closed, it is burned upon your inner sight. 


There are no clouds in the sky. Only the! 


sun—a white, unquenchable horror. A glance 


at it smites your vision black. The sky is | 


blue,—the burning, steady blue of utter heat, 
—blue like the sea. 

There is no wind, but the stirring of the 
boat keeps the heat alive. It moves steadily 
in hot levels from bow to stern, a breath with 
the sting of an adder. Down below the sky- 
line spreads the desert, grinning in the sun. 
This is to the east. To the west another desert 
litters, far beneath the horizon. From east 
to west the slow winds blow, hissing across 
wide areas of biting sands to fan the sea. 

New stars come out at night and hang yellow 
and very near the sea—some of them so huge 
that they lead wide paths of starlight across 
the water. The sky is soft and thick and the 
wlor of black velvet. And you feel that you 
can almost reach to pull the stars down. 


The sea, too, is full of lights, great balls of | 


tire that gleam and waver to the surface, then 
sink fathoms beneath with trails of smothered 


sparks. Dripping flames run along the ship, | 


edge her path, curl and swirl behind in streams 
of phosphorescence. The moon comes late; it 


edges from the sea like a mammoth paper | 


hoop, orange and transparent. The dull glow 
makes the sea as black as ink. 

The nights slip into days, and the days into 
nights. And the ship, with lifted prow, bears 
on south. One morning great rocks, like 


yellow tusks, pierce the blue sea. Finally a| 
jag of lonely cliff rises into the sky, yellow | 
against blue emptiness. Aden—a burned spit | 


of desolation. 
Little boats fret about the ship and take you 
ashore. There are still more rocks and more 


sand, all yellow and naked under the sun. | 


The sand blisters through your shoes, and you 
hurry to a wretched, four-wheeler sort of a 
zig, to sit on leather seats crisped to a turn. 

Every one takes these carriages and starts 
off in a line. You pass more sand and more 
rocks—great, towering, naked fellows, with 
black-nosed cannon cuddling in their cracks. 
You hold your breath a bit, and the road 
swings out into the sun. 

You pass a few goats:and donkeys, and a 
string of black natives, and the colors on them 
please you. There has been so much blue of 
late, so much sky and sea, and nothing else. 
And these fellows are black and shiny and as 
naked as your fist—at least, the little ones are. 
The big ones wear twists about their heads, 
and loin-cloths of red and green and purple— 
clean, staring colors that satisfy your soul. 
Then they have white teeth, glistening rows 


well set in black, and they show them freely | 


as you pass. 

The little ones follow you in shoals; they 
kick up tremendous clouds of yellow dust, and 
hold out begging gray palms. They cling like 
leeches, hang on to the doors and the step 
behind, swing by straps, and chatter till the 
driver lashes at them with his whip—and 
inisses every grinning head. Then you scatter 


coppers in self-defense, and they dive headlong | 
in the dust, to catch up again with woolly | 


heads powdered yellow. 

Suddenly you turn a corner, and find an 
open market-place full of camels. Ragged, 
~un-bleached-looking brutes they are, as yellow 
as the sands, and kneeling in long, shaggy 


ines. They wave their necks and stare at you | 


vith glances full of insolence. Then they 
‘eave and slowly close their brown-glass eyes. 
There are hundreds of them—great caravans 
just in with sacks of coffee swung across their 
‘1umps. For weeks these beasts have padded 
‘hrough the desert, and their wide, soft heofs 
‘re burned and blistered. The coarse gray 
offee-sacks lie about in heaps, waiting to be 
hipped. In the sheds you see more coffee 
eing weighed and tested and tasted. The 
amel-drivers lounge there, and the coffee 
.erchants—and there is a general uproar. 
There is nothing else to see. There are no 
rees in the market-place, no shade of any sort. 
. bit of the desert it might be, but for the 
‘iff of yellow rock. You drift into a native 
‘arket adjoining, with baskets of dried fruits 
‘nd curious things in pods. You spy a pile 
‘! mandarins on the ground. The color is 
| pleasing, and you purchase—put a finger under 
he loose orange skin, and get a fragrant whiff, 
‘nd separate the neat, cool pulp. 
Then back into your carriage, and off after 


| worth while, this Aden, from the individual’s | 


| Then you climb up the ship’s side—and by 
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THE:-RED:- SEA 


BY ELIZABETH WASHBURN WRIGHT 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for wa 4 
| deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. 
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|the others—where, no one seems to know | 
exactly. But it is evidently the thing to do. 





sure. You halt in the midday sun, and gasp 
inwardly at the sight of endless steps winding | is for 3-in-One—the perfect bicycle oil. It oils the 
up the dazzling sides of a lif. ake cue siete cert eaen Ok one 

You follow the line of march. There 18 NO | and hurt your wheels like inferior greasy a. 
escape. You cling wearily to an iron railing, | 3-in-one cleans and polishes all metal parts, and 
and mount and mount—and hear behind you | absolutely prevents rust. 
some one counting softly, *‘Ninety’’—*‘ninety- Always use 3-in-One on every part of your gun, 
| one”’—and you continue softly, ‘‘Ninety-two.”’ | just like any sportsman. Every gunner will tell 

Occasionally there is a halt, while you gaze you it’s the only oil on earth. Try 3-in-One also on 
into an empty basin of blanched rock. You | re and roller skates, fishing reel, —— 
remark something, anything—and are grateful | 0 every tool in your tool chest. A few drops of 
for the halt. Then on again. Those ahead | |3-in-One will preserve and keep pliable your 
reach the summit, and turn and take snap- | catcher’s gloves; also prevent rust on your mask 
shots of their weary fellows winding upward. | 

Here there is a longer pause, and all look | FRE 
together at a still wider basin—also empty, 
and then turn for a bird’s-eye view of the 
series beneath you, with the torturing steps 3-in-One is sold at all drug, grocery and general 
trailing upward. It looks almost harder than stores, in 3-size bottles: 10c, 25c, 50c. 
it was—and you congratulate yourself upon a | e ° 
feat. Then all exclaim together on the strength | 3 -In- O ne O 1 ] C Oo. 
an i t. nm n e - ° 
and majesty and endnrance of the water-| 49 AIR Broadway, New York City 

Feebly to yourself you marvel where the 
water is, and try to settle definitely as to the 
Roman or British builders. But you keep 
silent, and wonder what possessed you to scale 
those fearful rocks in the midday horror of a 
tropical sun. 

You descend more briskly, and the leaders 
| chaff one another and joke pleasantly. Then 
you faJl into your seat and are jolted back 
again, with an overwhelming sense of sun and 
utter weariness. 

You stop at a dreary row of shops, —because 
the rest do,—and aimlessly pluck at the cheap- 
est of Eastern wares, fans and photographs | 
and third-rate lacquer made for Western mar- 
kets. The shop is low, and reeks of heat and | 
mildew and sandalwood boxes. 

You get away finally with your hands full 
of a white, bedraggled feather boa—that you | 
did not want. 
| A fellow passenger became inspired, told you | 
| that you were missing the opportunity of a | “ 
lifetime. This special sort of feather, it seems, Arye Yours Like These? 
was to be got only in Aden. You might never 
|return. You were too weary to protest—and 
the boa was bought. 

You pass again to your carriage, and note 
the row of Europeans languidly watching you 
from a door-step—wan, listless, sun-bleached 
mortals, who look too limp to move. A quick 
step behind you makes you turn—and then you 
remember the garrison, and pity with all your 
soul and remaining energy the sunburned, 
khakied squad of Britishers. What do they 
do with their time? 

You ask yourself this all the way back to 
|the boat. And you wonder if it can seem 








Write this very day for a gener- 
ae ous free sample and the helpful 
3-in-One Dictionary. Both free 
to live boys. Get yours now / 











HIS is an X-ray photograph of a foot 
with bones bent by wearing pointed-toed 
shoes. Can you walk with such bent bones? 
Narrow bone-bending shoes are the cause 
of corns, bunions, ingrowing nails, etc. 

Educator Shoes bend no bones, create no 
corns, etc. They “let the child's feet grow 
as they should,’ and let the bent bones of 
grown-ups straighten out,and in thatstraight- 
ening there is blessed relief. 

While Educators ave good sense shoes, they 
have no ugly looseness. Scientific distribution 
of shoe space makes them good sense f/us 
good looks. The name Educator is branded 
on every Educator sole. Look for it. 

Educators are made for men, women and 
children. If your dealer hasn't them, write 
for catalogue. We'll see that you are supplied. 


point of view. Anyway, you thank your stars 
that you were not born that individual, nor 
were any of yours. 





We also make the famous A// America and 


. . Signet shoes for men, and May/fazr for women. 
the time the lonely yellow cliff has sunk once a - i 


more into the sea, your memory of it is but a 
hideous blister in the mind. DUCAT OR 
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A RABBI’S REASONING. HO E 
[i his relations with others the Jewish rabbi | 









may not habitually combine justice and ia i tata 

mercy, but upon occasion he knows how to 
do it, and to add also a saving spice of humor, 
says the New York Sun. 


A Jew, feeling that his last moment had 
| arrived, sent for his brother. 

‘I am dying,’’ he said, ‘‘and I wish to 
arrange for the disposition of my fortune. 
For this last service of closing my eyes you 
shall be well rewarded. I leave thirty thou- | 
sand dollars; give my wife as much as you | 
| want, and the Ty > you may take your- | 
| self.’? With that he 

In dividing the cnet left, the brother took 
for himself twenty-seven thousand dollars, and 
gave the widow three thousand dollars. The | 
widow, who had several children and was in 
hard circumstances, brought the case before 


the rabbi, and complained that as the brother RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 


was himself rich, he should have provided 
better for her. 18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Prices from $ 
for Infants’ = $s 
for Men’s Specials 


**Comfortable 
As anOld Shoe, 
Yét Proud to 
Pass a Mirror’’ 


There has been a vague talk of water-works. s 
Built by the Romans, some one tells you dubi- ie. 
| ously—or by the British, they are not quite 


| ;| Capillary Attraction 
‘Keeps the 
Parker 


From Leaking 






































HEN you set an ordinary 
fountain pen in your vest 
pocket, point up, Gravity pulls most 
of the ink down into the reservoir. 
But Capillary Attraction holds 
some ink in the feed tube 

When your body heat—98 degrees 
—gets to the air in the pen, that 
air expands and belches up through 
that inky feed tube; blows ink out 
around the pen point; musses the 
writing end of the pen, and your 
fingers when you remove the cap 

Do you see why ordinary fountain 
pens are compelled to leak and 
smear ? 

But the Parker Pen is compelled 
to not leak. 

The Parker, you see, has a curved 
Seed tube, the tip of which touches 
the barrel. (Note X-ray photo on 
right.) That touch starts a down- 
ward Capillary Attraction which 
pulls all the ink down out of the 
feed tube the instant you set the 
pen in your pocket, point up. This 
feed tube is the famous Parker 
Lucky Curve. 

Thus Capillary Attraction, which 
makes other pens leak, keeps the 
Parker from leaking. 

Parker Pens write smooth and 
easy. Spear Head Ink Controller 
regulates a blotiess flow. 14k gold 
pens tipped with polished Iridium 
never scratch or hitch. 

Standard style Parker Lucky 
Curve Pens $1.50, to $250.00, aceord- 
ing to size and ornamentation. 
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Parker Jack Knife Safety Pen 


| can’t leak, even if you carry it up- 

| side down. Also small size for 

| ladies. Prices, $2.50 and up. 

| 

| New Parker Disappearing Clip 

| grips like steel, but steals out of 
the way when you write. 

Get a Parker on trial. If unsat- 
isfactory in any way 
return within 10 days. 
We authorize dealer 
to refund yourmoney 
promptly. If your 
dealer doesn’t keep 
Parker's, send for 
catalogue, and we'll 
deal with you direct. 
Don’t put it off till 
to-morrow. 


PARKER PEN COMPANY 
80 Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin 
New York Retail Store 
11 Park Row Opposite Post Office 


























DISPLAY THE 


NEW FLAG 2 


On July 4th two new stars will be 
added to our national emblem, repre- 
senting the admission of the 47th and 
48th states, New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. Although these two new states 
were admitted to the Union when 
President Taft signed their constitu- 
tions in the early part of this year, it 
is customary not to add the new 
stars until the following July 4th. 
On July 4, 1912, therefore, the flag 
with the 48 stars becomes the Official 
Flag of the United States. 


Standard Wool Bunting Flags. 


5x3 feet . $1.60, postage 15 cents extra 


6x4 feet . 2.25, postage 20 cents extra 
9x6 feet . 4.00, postage 35 cents extra 
12x 7% feet . 6.50, express charges to be 


paid by receiver 


Cotton Bunting Flags 
With Sewed Stars and Stripes. 


3x5 feet . $ .75, postage 15 cents extra 
4x6 feet 1.15, postage 20 cents extr: 
) 5x8 feet 1.75, postage 30 cents extra 


We do not sell Flag Poles on account af 
heavy transportation ex pense 


Address orders and make remittances payable to 
PERRY MASON c OMP. ANY, 
wee hers The Youth's Companion Boston, Maas. 
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STAMN ME 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
for HOME CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the = 

| GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street Detroit, M 
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him and when fe ame, be carga im wih & IN D FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


‘That I did not,’’ disclaimed the man, ‘‘for 
he said, ‘Give my wife what you want, and 
take what remains for yourself.’ ’? 

**“And you took twenty-seven thousand 
dollars, and gave his widow only three thou- 
sand dollars ?’’ 

*Yes,”’ answered the man. 

*‘Then you misinterpreted your brother’s | 
will, and you must make reparation. Did not 
your brother say, ‘Give my wife what you | 
want?’ And did you not want twenty-seven 
thousand dollars? Therefore give the widow 
that sum. ‘What remains,’ your brother said, 

‘you may keep.’ Hence, take the remaining 
‘three thousand dollars and be gone. I have! 
| judged. ’’ | 








which explains the danger of unganiary. germ infested, zinc lined refrigera- 
tors, that poison milk and other foods. D; 
with poor air circulation, are equally dangerous. Many families have tracec 
cases of serious illness to their unsanitary refrigerators. 

This handsomely illustrated 52 page book gives a vast qmount of valuable 
information about refrigerators that R ha should know. Wew 
you a copy free on request. It also te 


McCray Refrigerators 


keep all food fresh, untainted and healthful. You ought to know why the 
McCray Patent System of Refrigeration and Air Circulation gives a dry 
sanitary refrigerator, free from all odors, germs or poison. The book explains 

McCray Refrigerators are made in all sizes for every purpose, and are gui aranteed to give 
absolute satisfaction. They can be arranged for icing from the rear porch so that the iceman 
need not enter the house, and can be equipped with special ice water cooler, racks for 
mineral water, etc., and other special features if desired. Send for the free book to-day 


7 398 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. 
McCray Refrigerator Co., Srenae in all Principal Citi ~y 


amp, poorly insulated refrigerators. 


1 gladly send 
ls why the celebrated 


, clean, thoroughly 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and 


.00 to foreign 
Post- 


countries. Entered at the ffice, Boston, 


Mass., as second-class matter. 
New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, w i 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The i 


Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Maas. 














WEAK ANKLES. 


MSx* a young mother, alarmed by 
the weakness of her child’s ankles, 
takes him to the doctor, in the belief 
that the little one is doomed to lifelong 
deformity. In this she does well, for 
the condition, although it usually cor- 
rects itself, may grow worse, and actu- 
ally lead to clubfoct. 

The doctor should keep the child 
under observation, so that if at any 
time the case becomes threatening, he may begin 
treatment promptly. 

Weak ankles are common enough in young chil- 
dren who have been walking only a short time. 
Many mothers, especially those who have had 
several children, some of whom perhaps have 
outgrown weak ankles, either neglect to have the 
child attended to until the weakness has become 
irremediable, or attempt to treat the case them- 
selves—usually with results even more harmful 
than those due to neglect. They are likely to put 
on the child’s foot a reénforced shoe with stiff 
ankle supports. That is almost the worst thing 
they could do, for a part grows strong by exercise, 
and rapidly degenerates when not used at all. So 
the weakened muscles and ligaments, relieved of 
all work, grow still weaker, until they are beyond 
cure. 

The muscular and ligamentous weakness, of 
which weak ankles are a sign, is usually general 
throughout the body. Since the ankles have to 
support the whole weight of the body, the weak- 
ness shows itself in them first of all. .On the other 
hand, a well-developed, muscular child will always 
have strong ankles. 

The first thing to do is to improve the child’s 
general health by keeping him in the open air and 
giving him nutritious food, and perhaps tonic 
medicines. By way of local treatment, the child 
should wear a well-fitting, not too stiff, laced shoe, 
with a slightly wedge-shaped sole and heel. The 
inner side of the sole and heel should, moreover, 
be a little thicker than the outer side, in order to 
throw the weight on the outer side of the foot, and 
thus correct the tendency to flatfoot that gener- 
ally goes with weak ankles. In addition, the 
muscles of the legs and the ligaments of the 
ankles should be strengthened by cold bathing, 
rubbing, and regular exercises in moving the foot. 
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BOTH SIDES OF THE LEDGER. 


Mes. Barker, fresh and dainty, 
clearly in a mood to welcome any 
pleasure that came her way, gazed 
with sympathetic irony at her flushed 
and weary sister. 

“IT hope,” she observed, “that you 
feel virtuous enough to pay for wasting 
a perfectly beautiful afternoon over 
those old accounts. If you liked the 
things! But to tire yourself half to 
death over them, when you always did detest 
arithmetic from the time you learned that two and 
two were always expected to make four! 


® 





What in the world is the use of it? Ifthe money’s 
spent, it’s spent!” 

“But it helps, to know how it was spent,” Mrs. 
Avery replied. She had said it a hundred times 
before, for Anna’s whimsical earnestness always 
roused her to defense. 

“T don’t see how,” her sister retorted, obsti- 
nately. ‘And besides, I always remember, any- 
way! I wanted you to go down to the chrysan- 
themum show with me, and then to the Brown Betty 
for tea, but I see it’s nouse asking you. Good-by! 
I hope you’ll discover the missing thirty-seven 
cents. It always is thirty-seven cents, isn’t it? 
I'd charge it to jewels and be done with it.” 

And with a gay little flirt of her pretty gown, 
Mrs. Barker departed. 

Mrs. Avery sat idle for a moment. Somehow, 
with the rustle of those departing skirts in her 
ears, the work did seem foolish. Then, with a 
resolute sigh, she turned again to her task. She 
had tried Anna’s way, and she had always run 
several dollars over her allowance. No, there 
was nothing for her but this. 

Three days later Anna appeared again, half- 
merry, half-rueful. 

*Jenny’s left me,” she began. 

“Jenny left you! Why, I thought she was per- 
fectly contented!” 

“So she was until—I lost five dollars. I wanted 
it for a chiffon waist I saw the other afternoon— 
marked down from ten. I hunted everywhere for 
that five dollars, and finally asked Jenny. Of 
course I didn’t say she took it, but I couldn’t think 
of any other way that it could have gone. I lay 





is an illus- | 


Helen | 
Avery, you’re the very biggest sort of goose! | 


| awake over it half the night before I asked her. 


And she was insulted, and packed her things and 
| walked out of the house. And this morning I 
| suddenly remembered —”’ 
“What?” Mrs. Avery prompted, breathlessly. 
“That I had given Mrs. Colton five dollars 

Sunday for my missionary dues.” 

“OQ Anna!” Mrs, Avery’s voice was all sym- 
| pathy. 
“So,” Anna continued, facing her sister bravely, 
| “I’ve come to ask you where you buy your account- 
books.” 

“Wade & Wheeler’s, but —” 

Mrs. Barker was already half-way down-stairs, 
“I’m going to get enough to last twenty years!” 
she called back. 
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A BOY COMMODORE. 


MMODORE Thomas MacDonough is some- 
times called ““The boy commodore,” for he was 
the youngest officer of that rank in the American 
|navy. When he was seventeen, writes Katherine 
| Pyle in“Once Upon a Time in Delaware,” he joined 
| the navy as a midshipman. Although never very 
| strong, he was so brave that he was ready for any 
| hardships or any dangers. Cooper called him “the 
| modest but lion-hearted MacDonough.” He won 
| his greatest fame in the Battle of Lake Champlain, 
while he was in command of the naval forces. He 

| was then a little over thirty years old. 


The battle was fought on a clear, bright Septem- 
ber morning in 1814. Before it began, ae 
| knelt on the deck of the Saratoga and with his 
| officers and crew about him, prayed for success in 
the conflict. 

A little later, when they were clearing the decks 
of the Saratoga for action, they let out some 
chickens that were in coops, and threw the coops 
overboard. One of the cocks flew up on the 
rigging, and, flapping his wings, crowed loud and 
long. The sailors took his crowing as an omen of 
victory, and cheered in answer. 

The American ships were scarcely set in battle 
order before the British squadron came sailing 
— round a wooded point of land. Mac- 

onough himself fired the first shot from the 
Saratoga. Again and again throughout the battle, 
geri with his own hands helped to work 
the guns. hree times he was struck by splinters 
and thrown across the deck. Once a heavy spar 
fell over him and knocked him senseless. Once a 
shot took off the head of a gunner, and threw it 
against him with such force that he was again 
knocked across the deck and into the scuppers. 

In spite of every accident, he was not seriously 
hurt in the battle, although every other officer on 
the Sa a was either killed or wounded. 

By midday the battle was over and the Ameri- 
cans had won. So fierce had been the fire that 
not a single mast was left standing in either of the 
opposing squadrons. After the battle, the Amer- 
ican officers all gathered on the deck of the Sara- 
toga, where the British officers came to give up 
their swords to MacDonough. 

Instead of taking them, however, MacDonough 
said, ‘Gentlemen, your gallant conduct makes you 





bade them put them back into their scabbards. 
In memory of Mac Donough, the town near which 
he was born, in Delaware, has been named after 
m. 
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THE LOYALTY OF AN ELEPHANT. 


HE elephant is said to be the most intelligent 

of all animals; certainly few four-footed 
creatures have served man so ably and faithfully. 
How courageous and loyal they can be is strikingly 
shown by an incident related by Mr.-H. Perry 
Robinson, in his book, “Of Distinguished Ani- 
mals.” 


A native Mahratta prince was engaged in a fierce 
battle with his enemies, and the struggle raged 
furiously about the standard-bearing elephant. 
At the moment when it was ordered to halt, its 
mahout was killed. The Mahratta forces were 
borne back; but still the elephant stood firm, and 
| the standard continued to fly. 

Accordingly, the soldiers of the prince, eawins 
to be outdone in courage by an a. rallie 
and in turn drove the enemy back fill the tide o 
battle swept past the rooted elephant and left it, 
towering colossal among the slain. 


had the elephant move from the battle-field; but 
it waited for the dead man’s voice. For three 
days and —— it remained where it had been 
told to remain, and neither bribe nor threat would 
move it. Finally, they sent to the home village on 
the Nerbudda, a hundred miles away, and fetched 
the mahout’s little son, around-eyed, lisping child. 
Then, at last, the hero of that victorious day, 
remembering that its master had sometimes, in a 
brief absence, delegated his authority to the child 
confessed its allegiance, and with the shattere 
battle-harness clanging at each stately stride, 
swung slowly along the road behind the boy. 


THE YANKEE’S ALARM -CLOCK. 


HE Yankee is admiringly regarded by his Eng- 
lish cousins as quite unrivaled in the domain 
of eccentric and extravagant imagination. Natu- 
rally, then, a Yankee is the hero of this story from 
the Bristol Times: 


An American and a Scotsman were walking one 
day near the foot of a mountain in the Highlands. 
The Scot, wishing to impress the visitor, produced 
a famous echo to be heard in that place. 

When the echo returned clearly after nearly four 
—. rt — native, turning to the Yankee, 
exclaimed, ‘‘There, man, ye canna show anythin 
like that in your countr ta yams 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the American. “I guess 
we can better that. i 
Rockies, when I 
window and call out, ‘Time to get up! Wake up!’ 


and wakes me.” 
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COMPETING WITH DICKENS. 
BOOKSELLER once advertised for a porter 


the applicants, writes Mr. Harvey in his “Irish 
| Life and Humor,” was a big Irishman, gifted with 
more muscle than wits. 


He walked into the shop and glanced about 
rather uncertainly. Finally his eyes rested on a 
| big notice suspended high above the door over a 
| ta dle covered with books: 

m “Dickens’ Works All This Week For 16 Shil- 
| lings.” 

| his announcement at once inflamed the appli- 
| cant’s temper. 

“Oi came in to git the job,” he shouted to the 
proprietor, “but O1’ll not care fur it! Diekens kin 
wurruk all week fur sixteen shillin’s if he likes. 
Oi’ll not. Ye’d betther kape Dickens.” 

And out he strode. 








The fight was won, and then they would have’ 


and man of all work for his book-shop. Among | 
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| economical treatment for itching, burning infantile 








the more worthy to wear your swords,” and he | 





Why, in my camp in the | 
go to bed, I just lean out of my | 


and eight hours afterward the echo comes back | 








BEDE 


WHAT EVERY MOTHER SHOULD | 
KNOW ABOUT HER BABY’S SKIN 

We believe all mothers should know that Cuticura 

soap and ointment afford a pure, sweet and most 


humors, eczemas, rashes and irritations which, if 
neglected, often become chronic and cause a lifetime 
of misery, because of pain and disfiguration. A warm 
bath with Cuticura soap, followed by a gentle applica- 
tion of Cuticura ointment, usually brings immediate 
relief, baby sleeps, worn-out, worried parents rest and 
peace falls on a distracted household, when all other 
treatments fail. Sold throughout the world. Liberal 
sample of each, with 32-p. book on the skin, post-free. 
Address “Cuticura,”’ Dept. 3X, Boston. [Adr. | 


WE SHIP on APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

TT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1912 model bicycles. 
FACTORY PRICES 2%,25:2'2 

a bicycle or 

1 a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large Art 

and learn our wonderful proposition on 

first sample 1912 bicycle going to your town. 

RIDER AGENTS 227"<"\%: 

making big 

money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 

We cheaper than any other factory. 

rear 












* w x 
repairs andall sundriesat halfusuad pr an 
Do not wait; write today for our special offer. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N50, CHICAGO 


Suffering from Asthma 
Needless 


Since the weeding out of frauds and fakes and dan- 
erous patent medicines by the enforcement of the 
‘ure Food and Drugs Law, and the refusal of reputable 
periodicals to print questionable and dishonest adver- 
tisements, The Hayes Method for Asthma and 
Hay-Fever is coming intoitsownand standsas the one 


Safe, Reliable and Efficient 
Means of Relief 


and permanent cure of this distressing disease; in- 
dorsed from personal experience by physicians, minis- 
ters, lawyers and people of high and | d 

over the country. t us show you our 
Asthma and Hay-Fever, no matter of how long stand- 
ing or how great severity, can be cured to stay cured. 
Send 2-eent stamp for 80-pp. book and blank for Free 
Examination by Mail. Ask for Bulletin Y-123. 

Correspondence and thorough investigation invited. 

Address P,. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N.Y. 


FREE Wheat-Belt of 
F ARMS Seinis tuines 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient h ds of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 


ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
application to W. D. OTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 











In the Famous 











300 pages. Thousands of il- 

plates. very musical in- 

strument. Highest quality and lowest prices in 

the world, Easy payments. Write today. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 

116 E. 4th Av. Clacianati 324 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 


STAMPS 

















100 var. for’gn 2c. Name er. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 








The Tree System—The Bell System 


- NOBLE tree thrives be- 
cause the leaves, twigs, 
branches, trunk and roots are 
all working together, each 
doing its partso that all may 
live. 


This is true also of that 
wonderful combination of 
wires, switchboards, tele- 
phones, employes and sub- 
scribers which helps make 
up what is called the Bell 
elephone System. 


It is more than the vast 
machinery of communication, 
covering the country from 
ocean to ocean. Every part 
is alive, and each gives ad- 
ditional usefulness to every 
other part. 


The value of telephone ser- 
vice depends not only on the 
number of telephones, but 
upon their being always con- 
nected together, as in the Bell 
System. 


Neither the roots nor the 
branches can live without the 
other, and if the trunk is gir- 
died so that the sap cannot 
flow, the tree dies. 


The existence of the tree 
depends not only on the ac- 
tivity of all the parts, but upon 
their being always connected 
together in the “tree system.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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i A Page of Satisfaction 


: What Purchasers Think About Leadin Ms ; 
‘ Lea at Ng The New Companion S i 
Features } J 


7" Heatures A DRESSMAKER’S CHOICE 








G I have given my sewing machine a thorough trial and find it 
rs all right in every respect. The fact that I am a dressmaker, and have 
Ve used many makes of sewing machines and like the New Companion Stitch Regulator 
~ Hich A Head better than any other I have used, is the highest recommendation | 
1g rm ea can give.—Mrs. J. Ellis McCready, Kingman, Maine. 
Ribbon Ironwork FOR BEAUTY AND UTILITY Free-Running 
S d Received my New Companion Machine about one month ago, Wheel 
tan and have used it nearly every day since. I have found it to be the 
equal in every way of the higher-priced machines, both in cabinet € ‘ 
Automatic Bobbin work and mechanism. Would heartily recommend the New Com- Ball Bearing Hub 
panion to any one desiring a machine for both beauty and utility.— ) 
Winder Mrs. A. D. Sears, Brooks, Iowa. Lock Stitch ; 
+) 
F Moti A DELIGHT TO SEW ON IT 
our otion Our New Companion Sewing Machine, ordered of you in Sep- Automatic Drop i 
Drop Feed tember last, arrived promptly, and has been doing first-class service Head. Wi wi 
ever since. It is so easy to run and so nearly noiseless that it is a ead, ire \ 


Self Setting Needle delight to sew with it. I do not believe a better machine is obtain- Cable Lift 


able at any price.—/. W. Scholl, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





G Sh ttl It was no experiment with us in buying the New Companion \ 
(A uttie Sewing Machine, as my mother has had one in her home for sixteen { 
!) years of hard service without any repairs. The New Companion Quartered Oak 

i speaks for itself. It needs no agents. Once used, always used, from 

if Presser Bar Double canes to generation. We are proud of our machine as a piece Woodwork 

AG Lift of furniture, and in use it is the best of sewing machines.—/rving IV. 

A Jaquith, Earlville, N. Y. Thread Cutter 


Upper Thread 
Releaser 


Sy 


CaN 


We have more than a thousand other 


letters like these in our files. Twin Spool Holder 
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Here are the prices our ‘‘ Factory to Home’’ System 
makes possible: Style 1, Box Top, Five Drawers, $18.25 ; 
Style 1 1-2, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers, $21.25; Style 
2 1-2, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers, $22.25; Style 3-B, 
Automatic Lift, Three Drawers, $19.75; Style 5-B, Auto- 
matic Lift, Five Drawers, $20.75; Style 7-B, Automatic 


‘ 2 » ‘ » 
Qe a eae 


— 











BY Lift, Seven Drawers, $21.75; Style 10-B, Parlor Cabinet, ; 
} Automatic Lift, $24.75; Style 11-B, Chiffonier Cabinet, HY 
Automatic Lift, $26.75. ii 
| i 
4 We Pay the Freight. to sev ree, wo tras eves Hy 
j office east of a ae $3. 00 extra —< will preg Ae the ——- freight paid 

| Style 144, Automatic Drop Head, to any railroad freight e in C ew yoming or Montana, or to Style 244, Automatic Drop Head, 

RC Calis Lik. Poe Diesen. any teidia dies wen af hese tour eaee. SAE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. Colle LAK, Seven Dewees. 

i Price $21.25. Write to-day for a copy of our descriptive Catalogue and Style Book. Price $22.25 

£2 


Address sete Machine Dept., PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Massachusetts 
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MENNEN’S 


MENNEN’S Toilet Powder is the pioneer and original Borated Talcum, and has since 
its first appearance on the market carried with it the unanimous indorsement of mothers, 


nurses and physicians. 


The name MENNEN has always stood for Quality. Nothing but the very best of materials 


and skill enters into the manufacture of our Talcum Powder. Our raw talc 
is selected with the greatest care by experts to insure its having the correct 
chemical composition and fineness. It is thoroughly cleansed and bolted, and 
is then scientifically medicated to give it the proper antiseptic value and 
soothing effect. The delicate perfume is just sufficient to create a clean, fresh 
odor, and not so strong as to irritate the skin or the child’s sensitive nostrils. 
The greatest care is exercised that no human hands come in contact with the 
powder during its entire course of manufacture to assure absolute cleanliness. 


MENNEN’S Borated Talcum Toilet Powder was the best in the 


pioneer days—is still the best to-day. Our long experience protects you— 
why pay the price of experimenting with others ? 


Sample Box Four Cents in Stamps 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, 20 Orange St., Newark, New Jersey 























